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A FRAGMENT. 


PEACEFUL our valley, fair and green, 
And beautiful her cottages, 

Each in its nook, its sheltered hold, 
Or underneath its tuft of trees. 


Many and beautiful they are ; 

But there is one that I love best, 
A lowly shed in truth it is, 

A brother of the rest. 


Yet when I sit on rock or hill 
Down-looking on the valley fair, 

That cottage with its clustering trees 
Summons my heart ; it settles there. 


Others there are whose small domain 
Of fertile fields and hedgerows green 
Might more seduce a wanderer’s mind 
To wish that there his home had been. 


Such wish be his! I blame him not ; 
My fancies they perchance are wild, 
I love that house because it is 
The very mountains’ child. 


Fields hath it of its own — green fields, 
But they. are craggy, steep and bare, 

Their fence is of the mountain stone, 
And moss and lichen flourish there. 


And when the storm comes from the north 
It lingers near that pastoral spot, 

And, piping through the mossy walls, 
It seems delighted with its lot. 


And let it take its own delight, 
And let it range the pastures bare, 
Until it reach that nest of trees,— 
It may not enter there! 


A green unfading grove it is, 

Skirted with many a lesser tree — 
Hazel and holly, beech and oak, 

A bright and flourishing company! 


Precious the shelter of those trees ! 
They screen the cottage that I love, 
The sunshine pierces to the roof, 
And the tall pine-trees tower above. 
DoroTHY WoRDSWORTH. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 


CominG along by the meadows, 
Just after the sun went down, 
Watching the gathering shadows 
Creep over the hijlsides brown ; 








Coming along in the gloaming, 
With never a star in the sky, 

My thoughts went a-roaming, a-roaming 
Through days that are long gone by ; 


Days when desire said, “ To-morrow, 
To-morrow, heart, we’ll be gay!” 

Days ere the heart heard the sorrow 
Which echoes through yesterday. 


Life was a goblet burnished, 
That with love for wine was filled ; 
The cup is bruised and tarnished, 
And the precious wine is spilled. 


But to the traveller weary, 
Just coming in sight of home, 
What does it matter how dreary 
The way whereby he has come? 


Coming along by the meadows, 
And watching the fading day, * 
Duskier than night’s dusky shadows 

Fell shadows of yesterday. 


In the northern sunset’s glimmer, 
The Great Bear opened his eyes ; 
Low in the east a shimmer 
Showed where the full moon would rise, 


Lights in a window were gleaming, 
And some one stood at a gate, 

Said, “ Why do you stand there dreaming ? 
And why are you home so late?” 


Yesterday’s shadow and sorrow 
That moment all vanished away ! 
Here were to-day and to-morrow — 
What matter for yesterday ? 
Good Words. 


PRAYER. 


PRAYER is balsam, comfort, peace, 
The loss of self in Deity ; 

The harmony of human souls 
With heaven’s eternal melody ! 


Prayer is freedom, loss of all 
That binds the soul to this poor clod ; 
So that no words, nor forms, nor thoughts 
Stand darkening between her and God! 


Mysterious, and yet so bright, 
It bears the soul to heaven away ; 
’Tis like a slumbering at the source, 
And yet a waking into day. 
NIcoLaus LENAN, 











JOHN DRYDEN. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
JOHN DRYDEN.* 
’ THE life of Dryden has yet to be 
written ; but we are at last in the posses- 
sion of ample materials for the task. 
The editors of his works have labored 
with patient research and honest enthusi- 
asm, under no ordinary difficulties; but 
these difficulties have been crowned with 
no ordinary success, and Mr. Christie 
closes a long line of able and industrious 
students who have cheerfully submitted 
to much drudgery, and who consequently 
deserve well of the republic of letters. 
Ninety-eight years ago Johnson pro- 
nounced that the life of Dryden was 
likely to remain a blank, that nothing could 
be known beyond what casual mention 
and uncertain tradition have supplied. 
We are now enabled to pronounce with 
confidence that we know as much of Dry- 
den, of his domestic life, of his personal 
habits, of his peculiarities, of his character, 
of his relations with his contemporaries, 
as we know of any of those accomplished 
men who lounged away their evenings at 
Button’s, or listened to Swift reading 
“Gulliver’s Travels” on Pope’s lawn at 
Twickenham. Indeed we shrewdly sus- 
pect that were it possible for Congreve 
and Addison to converse with a well-in- 
formed student of Dryden in the present 
day, he could communicate many interest- 
ing details about their patron which would 
be altogether new to them; he could ex- 
plain many inconsistencies in the great 
poet’s character and conduct, which proba- 
bly excited a good deal of unsatisfactory 
speculation at Wills’ and at the Grecian, 
and he could show with excusable com- 
placency how careful study will some- 
times enable mankind to have a truer in- 
sight not into the works only, but into the 
personal character of a great man nearly 
two centuries after his death, than was 


* 1. The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works 
of Fohn Dryden. Now first collected by Edmond 
Malone. London, 1800. 

2. Lifeand Works of Fohn Dryden. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 8vo. 18 vols. 1821. 

3. The Poetical Works of Fohn Dryden. Anno- 
tated Aldine edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 1857. 

4. The Poetical Works of Fohn Dryden. Edited, 
with a Memoir, revised text, and notes, by W. D. 
Christie, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don. 1870. 
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apparently attained by any of those with 
whom he lived in daily and familiar inter- 
course. 

And here begins our quarrel with the 
biographers. We are compelled to con- 
fess that though they have been eminently 
successful in bringing fresh material to 
light, they have failed in the biographer’s 
principal duty. They have not fused their 
materials into a consistent whole; they 
have neither arranged nor interpreted; 
they have contented themselves with heap- 
ing up masses of facts which are simply 
not chaotic because they are chronologi- 
cal. We shall not, we trust, be guilty of 
any disrespect to the memory of Malone, 
whose memoir has always been the great 
storehouse for the facts of the poet’s life, 
or of any insensibility to the merits of 
Messrs. Mitford, Bell, Hooper and others, 
whose discoveries Mr. Christie has at 
once summed up and supplemented, if we 
say that the biography of Dryden has been 
very imperfectly executed, that hitherto 
we have been furnished rather with the 
materials of a good biography than with 
the biography itself. Sir Walter Scott’s 
memoir prefixed to the collected edition of 
the works is still the best we have, but, 
like all Scott’s miscellaneous writings for 
the booksellers, its graphic vigor is marred 
too evidently by haste and off-hand judg- 
ments, always sensible, but not always 
accurate. With so many students of Dry- 
den in the field it ought long ago to have 
been superseded, but we are bound to say 
that Mr. Christie’s introduction, which 
represents the last contribution to the biog- 
raphy of Dryden, cannot be pronounced in 
anyway to have superseded it. As a reposi- 
tory of facts lucidly arranged in chrono- 
logical order it deserves praise. He has 
availed himself to the full of the labors of 
his predecessors; he has added some 
fresh discoveries of his own, and he has 
evidently spared no trouble to inform him- 
self from collateral sources of the minutest 
particulars of the poet’s life. His text of 
the poems is the best we have. For the 
rest, his work sinks to the level of a 
school-book. The literary execution is of 
a decidedly third-rate order; * the style is 


* By dint of neglecting pronouns, Mr. Christie has 
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cramped and jejune, the reflections vapid 
and commonplace, and when he attempts 
to comment on the more perplexed pas- 
sages of his author’s not very consistent 
career, his want of insight and his ina- 
bility to interpret evidence become lamen- 
tably apparent. We should in truth be 
very sorry to think that it is destined to 
remain the standard biography of one who 
was himself a model of facile, various, and 
masculine composition, the best. prose- 
writer beyond all question among our 
poets, the best poet beyond all question 
among our prose-writers. 

To Dryden himself we are bound by 
triple ties of traditional association, of per- 
sonal interest, and of national gratitude. 
No other name in the annals of literary 
biography has represented so completely 
the English character and the English 
intellect in the fulness of their strength 
and in the extremity of their weakness. 
Sophocles was not more essentially an 
Athenian, Juvenal and Lucan were not 
more essentially Romans, than Dryden is 
essentially an Englishman. Nearly two 
centuries have passed since his coffin was 
reverently laid by the hands of his contem- 
poraries in the grave of the father of our 
poetry: and through all the shifting vicis- 
situdes of opinion and criticism which 
have perplexed two hundred years of rest- 
less literary energy, no one has ever yet 
grudged his ashes the proud distinction 
thus claimed for them. His services had 
indeed been manifold and splendid. He 
had determined the bent of a great litera- 
ture at a great crisis. He had banished 
forever the unpruned luxuriance, the es- 
sentially uncritical spirit which had marked 
the literature of Elizabeth and James, and 
he had vindicated the substitution of a 
style, which should proceed on critical 
principles, which should aim at terseness, 
sententiousness, and epigram, should learn 
to restrain itself, should master the mys- 
teries of selection and suppression. He 
had rescued our poetry from the thraldom 
of a school which was laboring, with all 
the resources of immense learning, prac- 
tised skill, and fine genius, to corrupt taste 


managed, within the short compass of- seventy-seven 
pages, to repeat the name of Dryden upwards of six 
hundred and thirty times! ! 





and pollute style with the vices of Marini 
and Gongora. He had brought home to 
us the masterpieces of the Roman classics, 
and he had taught us how to understand 
them. He had given us the true canons 
of classical translation. He had shown us 
how our language could adapt itself with 
precision to the various needs of didactic 
prose, of lyric poetry, of argumentative 
exposition, of easy narrative, of sonorous 
declamation. He had exhibited for the 
first time in all their fulness the power, 
ductility, and compass of the heroic coup- 
let; and he had demonstrated the possi- 
bility of reasoning closely and vigorously 
in verse, without the elliptical obscurity of 
Fulke Greville on the one hand, or the 
painful condensation of Davies on the 
other. He had rescued English satire 
from the semi-barbarous diction which had 
deformed it while passing successively 
through the hands of Gascoign, Donne, 
Hall, Marston, Wither, Cleveland, Marvel; 
and he had raised it to the level of that 
superb satirical literature which Quinctilian 
claimed as the peculiar and exclusive 
growth of Roman genius. He had recon- 
structed and popularized the poetry of 
romance. He taught us to think naturally 
and express forcibly. “ Perhaps,” ob- 
serves Johnson, “no nation ever produced 
a writer that enriched his language with 
such a variety of models.” What was said 
of Rome adorned by Augustus may be ap- 
plied by an easy metaphor to English po- 
etry embellished by Dryden, “Lateritiam 
invenit, marmoream religuit, he found it 
brick and he left it marble.” His influence 
on our literature in almost all its branches 
has indeed been prodigious. He is one of 
those figures which are constantly before 
us; and, if his writings in their entirety 
are not as familiar to us as they were to 
our forefathers, they are to be traced in 
ever-recurring allusion and quotation: 
they have insensibly leavened much of our 
verse, more of our prose, and almost all 
our earlier criticism. With the exception 
of Shakespeare’s, there is probably no 
name so familiar to the student of our 
literature. His genius has been conse- 
crated by the praises of men who now 
share his own literary immortality; his 
writings have been discussed in works 
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which have themselves taken a place 
among English classics. It would in truth 
be difficult to name a single writer of dis- 
tinction between the latter half of the sev- 
enteenth century and the commencement 
of the present, who has not in some form 
recorded his obligations to him. Wycherly 
addressed him in a copy of verses, which 
embody probably the only sincere compli- 
ment he ever paid to a fellow-creature. 
Congreve’s prose panegyric glows with a 
warmth of affectionate eulogy, to which 
that cold and haughty temper was ordina- 
rily a stranger. Garth, in his admirable 
preface to Ovid's ‘“ Metamorphoses,” 
speaks of him as one of the greatest poets 
who ever trod on earth, and has defined 
with a happy precision his various and 
versatile powers. Addison and Pope for- 
got their mutual jealousies to unite in loyal 
homage to the genius of their common 
master; * and Gray in those noble verses 
in which he ranks him second only to 
Shakespeare and Milton, was true to the 
traditions of a long line of illustrious dis- 
ciples. Churchill, who might with care 
perhaps have rivalled him as a satirist, 
dedicates to his memory a fine apostrophe, 
which seems to kindle with the genius it 
celebrates. Johnson has discussed his 
merits in a model of chastened and lucid 
criticism, and Goldsmith has laid a grace- 
ful tribute at his shrine. Nor were Burke 
and Gibbon silent. Charles Fox not only 
pronounced him to be the greatest name 
in our literature, but has lavished praises 
almost grotesque in their excess of idol- 
atrous enthusiasm. If Wordsworth with 
his habitual bigotry, and Landor with his 
habitual intemperance, could descend to 
diatribes derogatory only to themselves, 
Byron and Scott, accepting the legacy 
which the dying poet had a hundred years 
before so touchingly bequeathed to Con- 
greve, “shaded the laurels which had de- 
scended to them” —and vindicated with 
jealous fondness the fame of their great 
predecessor. 

In the remarkable reaction which set in 


* There is no good authority for the story circulated 
by Tonson about Addison and Steele joining in a con- 
spiracy to detract from Dryden’s reputation. Where 
Addison alludes to Dryden it is always in the highest 
terms. 





against the artificial poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century at the beginning of the 
present, Hallam and Macaulay, with all 
the energy of their various and dissimilar 
eloquence, claimed an exemption for the 
great founder of the school then tottering 
to its fall. They commented, it is true, in 
severe terms on the weakness of the man 
who could prostitute his majestic powers 
to pander to the tastes of a debauched 
and profligate court, but they did ample 
justice to the splendid genius which had 
produced the “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” 
** Absalom and Achitophel,” “ Don Sebas- 
tian,” the translation of ‘Virgil, “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,” and the “Fables.” And 
here we cannot but think it due to the 
memory of Dryden to protest against the 
unmeasured abuse with which his private 
character has been assailed. He has been 
alluded to in terms which would require 
some qualification if applied to Oates or 
Rochester. Burnet, smarting from the 
severe castigation he had received in 
“ The Hind and Panther,” described him 
as a monster of immodesty and impurity. 
Macaulay paints him in the blackest colors ; 
meanness, scurrility, a depraved and pol- 
luted imagination, an abject spirit, a shame- 
ful career of mendicancy and adulation, 
are laid to his account. He has been 
called a backbiter, a liar, a hypocrite ; and 
charges of a still more abominable kind 
have been advanced and repeated against 
him. Some of these charges have been 
grossly exaggerated; for some of them 
there is absolutely no foundation. Those 
who knew him well, for instance, have 
distinctly asserted that his private life was 
singularly pure, and’ yet Mr. Christie 
continues to accuse him, on the paltry 
evidence of an obscure libeller, of the 
grossest libertinism. Now, unless we are 
much mistaken, Dryden was in private life 
a very respectable, a very amiable, a very 
lovable, and a very generous man. He 
was always going out of his way to do a 
kindness to his fellow-laborers in literature. 
He welcomed Wycherly with open arms, 
though he knew that Wycherly’s success 
must be, to some extent, based on his own 
depression. Dennis, Shere, Moyle, Mot- 
teaux, and Walsh, were constantly assisted 
by him. By his patronage Addison, then 
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a diffident lad at Oxford, and Congreve, a 
timid aspirant for popular favor, came into 
prominence. When Southerne was smart- 
ing under the failure of his comedy, Dryden 
was near to cheer and condole with him. 
He helped Prior, and he was but iil re- 
warded. He did what he could for young 
Oldham ; and when the poor fellow buried 
in his premature grave abilities which 
might have done honor to his country, 
he dedicated a magnificent elegy to his 
memory. Lee and Garth were among his 
disciples ; and, if he was at first blind or 
unjust to Otway’s fine genius, he after- 
wards made ample amends. He gave Nell 
Gwynne a helping hand at the time when 
she sorely needed it. His letters to Mrs. 
Thomas still testify not only his willing- 
ness to oblige, but the kindliness and 
courtesy with which he proffered his ser- 
vices. He was, we are told, beloved by 
his tenants in Northamptonshire for his 
liberality as a landlord. The few private 
letters which have been preserved to us 
amply prove the warmth and ‘purity of his 
domestic affections. His relations with 
his wife are said to have been unhappy, 
but his devotion to his children is tovch- 
ing in the extreme. He was always think- 
ing of them; he is always alluding to them. 
He sent two of them to the universities 
when he could but ill afford it; and he 
seems to have exercised an anxious vigi- 
lance over their studies. “If,” he writes, 
referring to his son Charles, who had been 
ill, “ it please God that 1 must die of over- 
study, I cannot spend my life better than 
in preserving his.” In an age of shame- 
less profligacy, his private life was without 
a stain; for in the charges brought against 
him by his literary assailants we can detect 
nothing but those vague and extravagant 
calumnies which carry their own refutation. 
We are not prepared either to defend or 
to extenuate the grave offences against 
morality and decorum which sully his writ- 
ings; we are not prepared to defend the 
wild inconsistency of his conduct and his 
opinions, but we contend that a poet must 
be read in the light of the age which 
nurtured him. Dryden was the noble 
scapegoat of an ignoble and dissolute gen- 
eration. He fell on evil days and profli- 
gate patrons, with the hard alternative of 
popularity or starvation. 


JOHN DRYDEN, the eldest son of Eras- 
mus Dryden and Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Pickering, was born at Ald- 
winckle, a village near Oundle in North- 
amptonshire on the ninth of August, 1631. 
There is a local tradition that he first saw 
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the light in the parsonage-house of Ald 
winckle All-Saints, then the residence of 
his maternal grandfather. The truth of 
this tradition has been questioned by the 
biographers, who, on the authority of Ma- 
lone, have asserted that Mr. Pickering did 
not become rector till 1647, and that con- 
sequently there are noreasonable grounds 
for supposing that Dryden was born there 
in 1631. But Mr. Christie, ascertaining 
that Pickering became rector in 1597, not 
in 1647, has corroborated the truth of the 
old tradition, and justified the claims of the 
little room which is still shown to the rev- 
erence of the literary pilgrim. His family, 
though not noble, was eminently respecta- 
ble ; and though two of his sisters married 
small tradesmen, and one of his brothers 
became a tobacconist in London, he could 
still remind the Lady Elizabeth Howard 
that on his mother’s side he could num- 
ber titled relations who had enjoyed the 
friendship of James I.,and sat in judgment 
on his successor. Poets have seldom been 
distinguished for adhering to the political 
and religious traditions which they have 
inherited, and Dryden is no exception to 
the rule. His father and his mother were 
not only Puritans themselves, but belonged 
to families who had made themselves con- 
spicuous for their opposition to the crown 
and for the zealous consistency with which 
they had upheld the principles of their 
sect. His grandfather had been impris- 
oned for refusing loan-money to Charles I. 
His uncle, Sir John Dryden, was accused 
of having turned the chancel of his church 
at Canons-Ashby into a barn, and Mr. 
Christie thinks it not improbable that his 
father was a committee-man of the Com- 
monwealth times. Of his early youth little 
is known. He had, he tells, read Polyb- 
ius in English when he was ten years 
old, “and even then had some dark no- 
tions of the prudence with which he con- 
ducted his design, —an early instance of 
his characteristic preference for solid and 
philosophic literature as distinguished 
from romantic and imaginative. If an 
inscription erected by his cousin in Tich- 
marsh Church is to be believed, he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education in 
that village. From Tichmarsh he pro- 
ceeded to Westminster School, probably 
about 1642. We have no means of judg- 
ing why this school was selected ; but the 
choice was a wise one, and young Dryden 
arrived at a fortunate moment. Three 


years before, the languid and inefficient 
Osbolston had been ejected by Laud from 
the head-mastership ; and the school, now 
in the vigorous hands of Busby, was about 
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to enter on a career which has no parallel 
in the history of education. During his 
tenure of office —to employ the phrase- 
ology he loved to affect — Westminster 
sent up to the universities more lads des- 
tined afterwards to distinguish themselves 
in every department of politics, theology, 
science, and literature, than any other En- 
glish school could boast of doing in two 
centuries. Busby was indeed eminently 
qualified for his responsible post. He was 
one of those men whom nature had en- 
dowed with versatile powers which circum- 
stances had made it impossible for him to 
display actively, but which ‘expressed 
themselves in ready and delighted sym- 
pathy whenever he recognized their pres- 
ence in others. At Oxford he had been 
distinguished not only by his classical and 
theological attainments, but by his abilities 
as an orator, as a conversationalist, and as 
an amateur actor. The skill with which 
he had sustained a leading character in 
Cartwright’s comedy of “ The Royal Slave,” 
on the occasion of Charles I.’s visit to Ox- 
ford, was long remembered in the common 
room at Christ Church. For upwards of 
half a century he ruled Westminster with 
a severity which has been pleasantly ridi- 
culed by Pope, and feelingly described by 
more in one of his illustrious pupils. 
But he could reflect with pride, at the end 
of a long and laborious life, that he had 
nursed the young genius of Dryden, Lee, 
Prior, Saunders, Rowe, King, and Duke; 
that he had moulded the youth of Locke 
and South; had imbued with literary 
tastes which never left them the practical 
abilities of Montagu and Stepney; had 
laid the foundations of Atterbury’s elegant 
scholarship, and of that learning which 
made Edmund Smith the marvel of his 
contemporaries; had taught Friende “to 
speak as Terence spoke,” and Alsop to 
repeat the refined wit of Horace;* that 
eight of his pupils had been raised to the 
bench, that no less than sixteen had been 
bishops. His influence on Dryden was 
undoubtedly considerable. He saw and 
encouraged in every way his peculiar bent. 
Despairing, probably, of ever making him 
an exact scholar, he taught him to ap- 
proach Virgil and Horace, not so much 
from the grammatical as from the literary 
side. He taught him to relish the austere 
beauties of the Roman satirists, and with 
admirable tact set him to turn Persius 
and others into English verse, instead of 
submitting him to the usual drudgery of 


* “Let Freind affect to speak as Terence spoke, 
And Alsop never but like Horace joke.’ 


Pope. 
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Latin composition. Dryden never forgot 
his obligations to Busby. Thirty years 
afterwards, when the young Westminster 
boy had become the first poet and the first 
critic of his age, he addressed his master, 
then a very old man, in some of the most 
beautiful verses he ever wrote. With ex- 
quisite propriety he dedicated to him his 
translation of the satire in which Persius 
records his reverence and gratitude to 
Cornutus : — ’ 


Yet never could be worthily express’d 

How deeply thou art seated in my breast. 

When first my childish robe resign’d the 
charge, 

And left me unconfin’d to live at large. 

Just at that age when manhood set me free, 

I then —— mysd@f and left the reins to 
thee. 

On thy wise bosom I repos’d my head, 

And by my better Socrates was bred. 

My reason took the bent of thy command, 

Was form’d and polish’d by thy skilful hand. 


And what he has embalmed so eloquently 
in verse he has repeated with simpler sin- 
cerity, but with equal emphasis in prose. 
They now lie within a few feet of each 
other in the great abbey. Men of genius 
have had, as a rule, little enough to thank 
their pedagogues for; and at the present 
time, when masters and pupils are farther 
than ever from realizing the old notion of 
the sacred ties which should connect them, 
we are tempted to dwell fondly on this 
touching and creditable incident in a great 
man’s Career. 

From Westminster young Dryden pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was entered May 18th, 1650; he matric- 
ulated in the following July, and on the 
second of October, the same year, he was 
elected a scholar on the Westminster foun- 
dation. Of his life at Cambridge com- 
paratively little is known. He probably 
carried up to Trinity enough Latin to en- 
able him to read with facility the Roman 
classics, and enough Greek to enable him 
to follow a Greek text in a Latin version. 
We very much question whether his 
attainments in Greek ever went beyond 
this, and he has given us ample oppor- 
tunities of judging. Making all allowances 
for haste and the exigencies of a theory of 
translation, which aimed at transferring 
the spirit rather than the letter, it is obvi- 
ous that his Greek scholarship was essen- 
tially inexact, uncritical, dishonest. In his 
renderings from Homer and Theocritus, 
he universally follows the Latin transla- 
tion; his knowledge of Polybius and 
Plutarch is plainly at second hand; of 
Aristophanes and the tragedians he ap- 
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ars to have known little. To Thucyd- 
ides, to Plato, and to the orators he has 
rarely even alluded. Indeed we very much 
question whether he could have read ten 
consecutive lines of Homer or Euripides 
without assistance. His college life did 
not glide away in unbroken tranquillity. 
An entry may still be read in the conclu- 
sion-book at Trinity, which charges him 
with disobedience to the vice-master and 
with contumacy in taking the punishment 
inflicted on him, It would seem also from 
an allusion in a satire of Shadwell’s that 
he got into some scrape for insulting a 
young nobleman, which nearly ended in 
expulsion ; but the details are too obscure 
to warrant any definite conclusion. That 
he studied hard, however, in his own way 
is likely enough. He had, at all events, 
the credit of having read through the 
Greek and Roman authors. He taught 
himself Italian and French, and laid the 
foundation of those wide and varied, 
though perhaps superficial, attainments 
which he found so useful in after life. 
To Trinity he gratefully acknowledged the 
chief part of his education, though, like 
his predecessors, Marvel and Cowley, he 
a owed little or nothing to anybody 

ut himself. The university, agitated by 
the civil commotions which had shaken 
England to its centre, was not at that time 
conspicuous either for its scholarship or for 
its efforts in general literature. The age 
of Milton, Marvel, Cowley, and May, had 
just passed; the age of Thomas Stanley, 
Bentley, Barnes, and Middleton had not 
arrived. What activity there was, was 
principally in a philosophical and scientific 
direction. Dryden’s tutor, Templar, had 
engaged himself in a controversy with 
Hobbes. John Nichols, of Jesus, was 
writing on precious stones. Ray was lay- 
ing the foundation of English natural 
history. Isaac Barrow was deep in bot- 
any and astronomy. Cudworth was busy 
with his great work. Henry More was 
unravelling the mysteries of Plotinus and 
the Cabbala. Hill, the master of Trinity, 
was indifferent to everything but politics. 
The only man who had any pretension to 
elegant scholarship was Duport, then 
Margaret professor of divinity, and short- 
ly afterwards professor of Greek. He was 
an excellent Latinist, as his epigrams still 
remain to testify, and he was one of the 
few English scholars who had acquired 
fluency and even some skill in Greek 
verse composition. His versions of the 


Book of Proverbs, of Ecclesiastes, of the 
Song of Solomon, and of the Psalms, are 
unquestionably the best Greek verses 
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which had hitherto appeared in England. 
To find anything as good, we must go for- 
ward nearly a century and a half to Dr. 
Cooke’s version of Gray’s “Elegy.” It 
does not seem that Dryden had any ac- 
quaintance with him, though he was very 
likely in residence when Duport was made 
vice-master of Trinity in 1655. Dryden 
had, however, taken his degree in the pre- 
ceding year, and probably preferred ram- 
bling at will through the well-stocked 
shelves of the college library to attending 
a course of lectures on Theophrastus. 
His studies were interrupted by the death 
of his father, and by an attachment he had 
formed to his cousin Honor Dryden, a 
young lady of considerable personal attrac- 
tions and a fair fortune. She turned, it 
seems, a deaf ear to the flowing periods of 
her passionate lover, and left him “to bee 
burnt and martyred in those flames of 
adoration ” which a letter she addressed 
to him had, he assures her, kindled in him. 
Whether he returned again to Cambridge, 
after burying his father, is doubtful. 
From 1655 to 1657, nothing is known of 
his movements except what mere conjec- 
ture has suggested. In spite of the 
assertions of Mr. Christie and the old 
gentleman who assures us that the head 
of the young poet was too roving to stay 
there, we are inclined to believe with Ma- 
lone that, for some time, at least, subse- 
quent to his father’s death, he renewed 
his residence at Trinity. However that 
may be, it is pretty certain that he had set- 
led in London about the middle of 1657. 
He found Cromwell in the zenith of his 
power, and his cousin Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing high in the protector’s favor. He 
sought at once his cousin’s patronage, and 
appears to have been for a while his pri- 
vate secretary; but his principal aim was 
directed to literature. His prospects were 
certainly not encouraging, and it would 
indeed have required more penetration 
than falls to the lot even of far-sighted 
judges to discern the future author of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel” in the stout, 
florid youth, clad in grey Norwich drugget, 
who now offered himself as a candidate 
for poetic fame. He was in his twenty- 
seventh year. At an age when Aris- 
tophanes, Lucan, Persius, Milton, Tasso, 
Shelley, and Keats had achieved immor- 
tality, he had given no signs of poetic 
ability; he had proved, on the contrary, 
that he was ignorant of the very rudiments 
of his art; that he had still to acquire 
what all other poets instinctively possess. 
A few lines to his cousin Honor, which 
would have scarcely found a place in the 
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columns of a provincial newspaper, an ex- 
ecrable elegy on Lord Hastings’ death, 
and a commendatory poem on his friend 
Hoddesden’s “ Epigrams,” immeasurably 
inferior to what Pope and Kirke White 
produced at twelve, conclusively showed 
that he had no ear for verse, no command 
of poetic diction, no sense of poetic taste. 
We have now to watch the process by 
which these crude and meagre powers 
gradually assumed, by dint of careful prac- 
tice, a maturity, a richness, and a ductility 
which are the pride and wonder of our 
literature. We are fortunately enabled to 
trace with accuracy not only the successive 
stages but the successive steps by which 
the genius of Dryden underwent this won- 
drous transformation —and the history of 
letters presents few more interesting and 
instructive studies. 

When he entered London, he must have 
found the character of our prose and of 
our poetry singularly undefined. Both 
were ina state of transition, and passing 
rapidly into new forms; but as yet the na- 
ture of the transition was obscure, the 
forms undetermined. There were, in fact, 
four influences at work. In Herrick and 
Wither vibrated still the lyric note of Ben 
Jonson and Fletcher, and in the tragedies 
of Shirley the large utterance of the old 
drama was faltering out its last unheeded 
accents. Cowley and his subordinates 
were upholding the principles of the meta- 
physical school, and their influence was, 
on the whole, predominant in most of the 
narrative, religious, and lyrical poetry of 
the time. In Milton, Cartwright, and 
Owen, it seemed for a moment probable 
that the Puritans would vindicate for them- 
selves an ascetic and independent litera- 
ture of their own, which: might, under 
favorable political circumstances, assert 
the supremacy over all. But the course of 
intellectual activity is determined by causes 
which lie outside itself. Partly in obedi 
ence to agreat European movement, partly 
owing to the critical and reflective spirit 
which never fails 'to follow an age of great 
creative energy, and partly, no doubt, ow- 
ing to our increased acquaintance with 
French masterpieces, an adherence to 
Elizabethan models was intolerable, to 
metaphysical subtleties repulsive, to the 
stern genius of Puritanism impossible. 
“ Paradise Lost” had still to be written, 
but it was entirely out of tune with the age, 
as two contemporary testimonies gro- 
tesquely illustrate. The “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ” was yet to come forth for the delight 
of millions, but it was not till the present 
century that it was considered anything 
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but a vulgar romance, appealing only to 
vulgar readers. In the fourth influence 
was the principle of life, for it was in en- 
tire accordance with the spirit of the age, 
and it was the influence wielded by Waller, 
Denham, and Davenant. The terseness, 
finish, and dainty grace of the first ban- 
ished forever the “ wood-notes wild” of 
the early singers, and did much to purify 
language and thought from the extrava- 
gance of the metaphysical school, though 
that school was supported by the powerful 
genius of Cowley. The studied sweet- 
ness, moreover, of Waller’s heroics, and 
the equable common sense of his senti- 
ments, were also instrumental in establish- 
ing the tenets of the new school. Den- 
ham labored also to substitute reflection 
for imagination, criticism for feeling, and 
fitted the heroic couplet for its fresh du- 
ties. Davenant followed in his foststeps, 
added body and solidity to the limper har- 
mony of Waller, aimed at brevity and 
pointed diction, wrote confessedly on crit- 
ical principles, recast the drama, and 
encouraged his coadjutors to recast it. 
Cowley, at that time the most eminent 
poet in England, clung with inexplicable 
pertinacity to the extravagancies of the 
former age, except in his better moments. 
Those better moments sufficed, however, 
to furnish the heroic couplet with models 
of massive dignity, and to show how it 
was possible for the English lyric to unite 
the finished grace of Horace with the rap- 
ture and glory of Pindar. Such were the 
men who initiated the literature which it 
was the task of the youth now entering on 
his career to define and establish, of Pope 
to carry to ultimate perfection, and of 
Darwin to reduce to an absurdity. 

In 1658 Cromwell died, and at the be- 
ginning of the following year Dryden pub- 
lished a copy of verses to deplore the 
event. “ The Heroic Stanzas on the Death 
of the Lord Protector” inaugurate his 
poetical career. They are not only strik- 
ingly superior to his former productions, 
but they evince a native vigor, an active 
imagination, and a degree of imitative skill 
which promised well with time and prac- 
tice. They showed also that he had 
elected to cast in his lot with the new 
school; that the genius of the metaphys- 
ical sect to which he had already sacrificed 
was to yield to the genius of self-restraint 
and good sense. They are modelled closely 
on Davenant’s “ Gondibert,” repeating his 
peculiarities of turn and cadence with a 
fidelity which is not servile, because it is 
sustained with such admirable powers of 
felicitous and original imagery. The fol. 
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lowing year, so full of political turmoil, he 
probably spent in elose application to com- 
position, and to studying with minuteness 
the works of his masters. His three next 
poems, the “Astrea Redux,” the “ Pane- 
gyrie on the Coronation,” and the “ Epistle 
to the Lord Chancellor,” were written to 
welcome back Charles II. and to flatter 
his minister. They are evidently the fruit 
of much labor, and are full of that uneasy 
elaboration which naturally characterizes 
the efforts of a young poet on his proba- 
tion. The versification and tone of thought 
are those of Davenant, Waller, and Den- 
ham happily blended. From the first he 
has caught a certain solidity of rhythm, 
and a happy trick of epigrammatic expres- 
sion; from the second, a tone of equable 
smoothness, and the art of perverting im- 
agery into compliment; from the third, a 
habit of commentative reflection and sci- 
entific allusion. Though he had aban- 
doned the affectation and extravagance of 
the metaphysical poets, he was not entirely 
free from their shackles, and was careful 
to enrich and enliven his diction with their 
varied and wide-ranging imagery. Hence 
the restless straining after illustratio., se- 
lected indiscriminately from natural sci- 
ence, from mathematics, from mythology 
and history, which confronts us in these 
early works. 

About this time he had formed the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Robert Howard, a fash- 
ionable playwright of some distinction; 
and he honored his friend with a compli- 
mentary poem, which probably forms the 
link between the “ Stanzas on Cromwell” 
and the three poems to which we have 
just alluded. In 1662 appeared the “ Epis- 
tle to Dr. Charlton,” the first of his works 
which, according to Hallam, possesses any 
considerable merit. Considerable merit it 
undoubtedly does not possess, but it marks 
a decided advance in literary skill. 

Dryden had now commenced his career 
in earnest. He had quitted his cousin, 
quarrelled with his Puritan relations, who 
probably regarded his facile politics with 
abhorrence, and attached himself to Her- 
ringman, a bookseller on the new ex- 
change. Though the property he had 
inherited from his father must have pre- 
served him from actual want, he was ac- 
cused of being Herringman’s hack. His 
admission into the Royal Society, however, 
— which numbered among its members 
Boyle, Wallis, Wilkins, Barrow, Wren, 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, and the Duke 
of Buckingham, — and his intimacy with 
Sir Robert Howard, place it beyond all 
doubt that he must have been in a 





respectable position. He was, perhaps, 
indebted to Howard for some useful intro- 
ductions, and, if his enemies are to be 
believed, for more substantial assistance 
also. Acorrespondent in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1745 furnishes us with a 
— of the young poet in his lighter 

ours: “I remember plain John Dryden 
before he paid his court with success to 
the great, in one uniform clothing of Nor- 
wich drugget. I have ate tarts with him 
and Madame Reeve at the Mulberry Gar- 
dens, where our author advanced to a 
sword and a Chadreux wig.” Mr. Christie 
is very severe with this tart-earting and 
Madame Reeve, but we really see no rea- 
son for concluding either that Dryden was 
a libertine, or that the lady was notoriously 
for many years his mistress. The only 
definite authority for such a statement is a 
passage in “The Rehearsal” which is 
surely too general in its language to war- 
rant any certain conclusion. Whatever 
may have been the nature of his connec- 
tion with her, it was probably discontinued 
on his marriage with the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard.* This lady, the sister of his 
friend Sir Robert Howard, was the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, and the 
marriage, as the register still testifies, was 
solemnized at St. Swithin’s Church, Lon- 
don, December 1st, 1663. It has been 
confidently asserted that Dryden married 
her under derogatory circumstances, and 
that, previous to her- marriage with him, 
she had been the mistress of the Earl of 
Chesterfield. Now of this there is no 
proof at all, The two brutal libels in 
which charges are brought against her 
good name, accuse her husband of being a 
drunken profligate, and are full of that 
reckless malignity which it would be gro- 
tesque to attempt to seriously refute. Scott 
long ago pointed out the utter worthless- 
ness of their testimony. Since Scott 
wrote, a letter, it is true, addressed by her 
to Chesterfield, has been brought to light, 
and this letter, according to Mitford and 
Mr. Christie, strongly corroborates the 
former evidence. We cannot see it. She 
was the social equal of the earl, who was 
acquainted both with her father and her 
brothers. She promises to meet him ata 
place of public resort. She asks him not 
to believe what the world says of her; but 
it is surely hard to wrest these words into 
a criminal signification. There is nothing 
in the letter incompatible either with an 


* Mr. Christie dates this tart-eating with Madame 
Reeve after Dryden’s marriage, hinc ille lacryma@. 
Sir Walter Scott more liberally dates it before. In 
either case the witness must have been a child, 
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innocent flirtation or a legitimate and hon- 
orable attachment. That Chesterfield was 
a libertine, scarcely affects the question. 
To conclude that the eldest daughter of 
one of the first families in England should, 
with the connivance of her father, submit 
to be the mistress of a young rake, is pre- 
posterous. Mr. Christie supports his au- 
thorities with an a-frioré argument that if 
her character had been unsullied she would 
never have married Dryden. He forgets 
that Dryden was himself of good birth, 
that he had her brother to plead for him, 
that he had all the facilities afforded by a 
long visit at her father’s country house, 
that he was not in those days the “ poet- 
squab,” but that he was “distinguished by 
the emulous favor of the fair sex.” One 
of his libeilers has even gone so far as to 
say that “blushing virgins had died for 
him.” That the marriage was not a happy 
one is only too probable, though the un- 
happiness arose, it is obvious, from causes 
quite unconnected with infidelity, either 
on the part of the husband or the wife. 
Whatever incompatibility might have ex- 
isted on the score of temper or tastes, the 
Lady Elizabeth appears to have been a 
kind and affectionate mother, and may, if 
we can draw any conclusions from the 
scanty correspondence which is preserved 
to us, claim the honorable distinction of 
having faithfully fulfilled her domestic 
duties. 

About this time Dryden began his con- 
nection with the theatres, and this connec- 
tion was, with some interruptions, con- 
tinued till within five years of his death — 
his first play, “ The Wild Gallant,” being 
acted in 1663, his last —‘“ Love Trium- 
phant”—in 1694. Since the closing of 
the theatres by the Puritans in 1642, the 
drama, which was for upwards of a centur 
the glory and the pride of the Englis 
people, supported by the patronage of 
three liberal and enlightened sovereigns, 
had maintained a precarious and fugitive 
existence. The Burbages and Condells, 
who had once shaken the Globe and the 
Blackfriars with the plaudits of delighted 
crowds, had been constrained to act for 
the amusement of a few desperate enthu- 
siasts in a private room at Holland House, 
or in a miserable barn at the Cock Pit 
and the Red Bull, dreading the penance 
of imprisonment and the imposition of 
enormous fines. Davenant had indeed, 
by an ingenious compromise, succeeded 
in evading the prohibition of the govern- 
ment. He had in 1657 obtained leave to 
present at the back part of Rutland House 
an entertainment —so he called it —of 
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declamation and music, after the manner of 
the ancients ; and the “ Siege of Rhodes ” 
and the “ History of Sir Francis Drake” 
still testify the existence of this bastard 
drama. Four years afterwards Charles II. 
was on the throne, with all the literar 
predilections of his ancestors, and, ree | 
the cautious policy of Clarendon only suf- 
fered two theatres to be licensed, both 
managers and playwrights lost no time in 
indemnifying themselves for their long 
privations. The King’s Theatre was in the 
hands of Thomas Killigrew, an accom- 
plished and licentious wit, whose sallies 
were long remembered at Whitehall. The 
Duke’s Theatre was under the direction of 
Davenant, who, in 1660, had been raised to 
the laureateship. The position of a pro- 
fessional writer who had to‘live by his pen 
was once more pretty much what it had 
been when poor Greene jeered at Shake- 
speare for tagging his verses; and when 
Shakespeare himself made his fortune out 
of the Blackfriars Theatre. Dryden must 
have felt that he had little to fear from his 
immediate predecessors. Of the giant 
race who, to borrow a sentence from Lamb 
spoke nearly the same language, and had 
a set of moral feelings and notions in com- 
mon, Shirley only remained. But Shirley 
had collapsed, worn out and penniless, into 
a suburban pedagogue ; Ford had died in 
1639; Massinger in 1640; and in such 
plays as Cockain’s “Obstinate Lady,” 
Quarle’s “ Virgin Widow,” Chamberlayne’s 
“Love’s Victory,” Killigrew’s “ Parson’s 
Wedding ” — which ma ‘be cited as t pical 
of this period —the drama had degen- 
erated into mere fluent rhetoric, or been 
vulgarized into a series of operatic effects 
at once futile and nauseous. Of Dave- 
nant’s earlier plays it is scarcely necessar 
to speak; the dreariness of those whic 
he produced under the most favorable 
conditions will probably deter the general 
reader from venturing to recur to those 
which he produced under circumstances 
the most unfavorable. 

Into a minute account of Dryden’s 
labors for the stage it is neither profitable 
nor requisite to enter. Johnson has la- 
mented the necessity of following the 
progress of his theatrical fame, but sen- 
sibly remarks at the same time that the 
composition and fate of eight-and-twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life 
to be omitted. They include unhappil 
the best years of that life; they qreeuied, 
as their author pathetically complains, the 
composition of works better suited to his 
genius — but for them Lucretius might 
have found his equal and Lucan his supe- 
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rior. He had bound himself, however, to 
the profession of a man of letters, and he 
applied himself with resolution to the pro- 
duction of marketable material. He ac- 
curately informed himself of what his 
patrons wanted, and he managed with 
unscrupulous dexterity to provide them 
with it. He followed models for which he 
has been at no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt, and he gratified as a playwright the 
vitiated taste which as a critic he did his 
best to correct and purify. Those who 
live to please must, as he well knew, please 
to live. The fine genius of the Shake- 
spearean comedy, the conscientious, elab- 
orate, and lofty art of Jonson, were beyond 
his reach and beyond the taste of his audi- 
ence; but the bustle, the machinery, the 
disguises, the complicated intrigue of the 
Spanish stage, spiced with piquant wit, 
with obscenity alternately latent and ram- 
pant, were irresistibly attractive to a profli- 
gate court and to a sordid and licentious 
mob. With all this Dryden immediately 
hastened to provide them. His first play, 
“ The Wild Gallant,” was a failure. “ As 
poor a thing,” writes honest Pepys, “as 
ever I saw in my life.” Comedy, as he 
soon found, was not his forte, and though 
he lived to produce five others by dint of 
wholesale plagiarism from Moliére, Voi- 
ture, Corneille, and Plautus, and by labori- 
ously interpolating filth which may chal- 
enge comparison with “ Philotus,” or 
Fletcher’s “Custom of the Country” — 
two of them were hissed off the stage, one 
was indifferently received, and the other 
two are inferior in comic effect to the 
worst of Wycherly’s. He had, in truth, 
few of the qualities essential to a comic 
dramatist. “I know,” he says himself in 
the “ Defence of the Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy,” “1 am not so fitted by nature to 
write comedy. I want that gaiety of 
humor which is required to it. My con- 
versation is slow and dull, my humor sat- 
urnine and reserved. So that those who 
decry my comedies do me no injury ex- 
cept it be in point of profit; reputation in 
them is the last thing to which I shall pre- 
tend.” He had indeed no humor; he had 
no grace ; he had no eye for those sub- 
tler improprieties of character and con- 
duct which are the soul of comedy; what 
wit he had was coarse and serious; he 
had no power of inventing ludicrous inci- 
dents, he could not manage the light 
artillery of colloquial raillery. “The 


Wild Gallant” was succeeded by “The 
Rival Ladies,” and it is a relief to return 
to his efforts in serious drama. This play 
was written about the end of 1663, but, 
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warned by his former failure, he exchanged 
in the quasi-comic parts plain prose for 
blank verse, and he wrote the tragic por- 
tions in highly elaborate rhyming coup- 
lets. In the “ Dedication to the Earl of 
Orrery,” he defended with arguments 
which he afterwards expanded in his 
“Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” the prac- 
tice of composing tragedies in rhyme. 
“The Rival Ladies” was well received, 
and he hastened to assist his friend, Sir 
Robert Howard, in “The Indian Queen,” 
which was produced the following year at 
the King’s Theatre with all that splendor 
of costume and scenery common to the 
theatre of the Restoration. His powers 
were now rapidly maturing, and “ The 
Indian Emperor,” his next production, is 
conspicuous for sonorous eloquence, for 
copious and splendid diction, and for that 
happy union of strength and sweetness 
which was ever afterwards to characterize 
the heroic couplet in his hands. 

The year of the plague closed the 
theatres, and the following year, not less 
calamitous to the Londoner, scarcely made 
the metropolis a desirable residence. 
Dryden spent the greater part of this long 
period at Charlton in Wiltshire, the seat of 
his father-in-law. He employed his retire- 
ment in producing two of the longest and 
perhaps the most carefully elaborated of 
all his writings, the “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
and the “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy.” In 
the “Annus Mirabilis,” he returned to the 
heroic quatrain of Davenant. A minute 
and somewhat tedious account of the four 
days’ battle with the Dutch fleet; an apos- 
trophe to the Royal Society ; a description 
of the fire of London, executed with great 
animation ; the king’s services at that cri- 
sis and a prophecy of what the future city 
would be — form the subject-matter of the 
poem. Both in its merits and in its de- 
fects, it bears a close resemblance to the 
“ Pharsalia” of Lucan. It is enriched with 
some fine touches of natural description 
and, if the moonlight night at sea, and the 
simile of the bees were borrowed from Vir- 
gil, the picture of the dying hare, of the 
herded beasts lying on the dewy grass, and 
of the moon “blunting its crescent on the 
edge of day,” show that Dryden had the 
eye of a poet as he wandered over the park 
at Charlton. The work is disfigured with 
many “metaphysical” extravagances, but 
the king’s prayer, as well as the conclud- 
ing stanzas, must rank among the most 
majestic passages in English poetry. Pre- 
ceded by a “ Dedication to the Metropo- 
lis,” executed with a labored dignity of 
diction and sentiment, in which he seldom 
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afterwards indulged, it appeared in 1667. 
If the poem commemorated the events of 
a year memorable in history — the year in 
which it saw the light was not less memo- 
rable in literature, for it witnessed the 
publication of “ Paradise Lost ;” and while 
it mourned the death of Denham, of Cow- 
ley, and of Jeremy Taylor, it welcomed into 
the world the two greatest humorists of 
the eighteenth century, Jonathan Swift and 
John Arbuthnot. 

The “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” which 
is cast in the form of a dialogue under 
names representing respectively Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir Robert 
Howard and the author himself, is not 
only an admirable discourse, but it forms 
an era in the history of literary criticism. 
The treatises of Wilson, Gascoign, ae 
Webbe, Puttenham, Campion, and Daniel; 
the occasional excursions of Ascham in 
his “ Schoolmaster,” and of Ben Jonson in 
his “ Discoveries;” and the incidental 
remarks of Cowley, Denham, and Dave- 
nant — may besaid to sum up all that had 
hitherto appeared in England on this im- 
portant province of literature. But none 
of these works will bear any comparison 
with Dryden’s. His characters of Shake- 
speare, of Ben Jonson, and Fletcher, are 
models of happy and discriminating crit- 
icism; his observations are at once ju- 
dicious and original, and his defence of 
rhyme in tragedy is a masterpiece of in- 
genious reasoning. Dryden was in 1668 
again busy with his literary engagements 
in London. The “Annus Mirabilis” had 
placed him at the head of contemporary 
poets; the “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy” 
had placed him at the head of contemporary 
prose-writers. He at once betook himself 
to the drama, and such was his industry, 
that within the year he produced three 
plays, in one of which, a re-cast of Shake- 
speare’s “ Tempest,” he had the assistance 
of Davenant. About this time he con- 
tracted with the King’s Theatre to supply 
them, in consideration of an annual salary, 
with three plays a year, and though he 
failed to satisfy the terms of the agreement, 
the company, with a liberality not very 
common with people of their profession, 
allowed him his stipulated share of the 
profits. In 1666 the office of historiog- 
rapher royal had been vacated by the 
death of James Howel, who is still remem- 
bered as the pleasing author of the “ Fa- 
miliar Letters,” and in 1668, the death of 
Davenant threw the laureateship open. 
To both these offices Dryden succeeded. 
He was now in comfortable circumstances, 
but he was soon brought into collision with 





opponents who embittered his life, and on 
whom he was destined to confer a scan- 
dalous immortality. 

Among the young noblemen who re- 
lieved the playful vagaries of prosecuting 
vagrant amours in the guise of quacks on 
Tower Hill, and of haranguing mobs naked 
from the balcony of public-houses in Bow 
Street, with dancing attendance on the 
theatres, were George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Thomas Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester. The duke either had, or 
pretended to have, a contempt for the 
rhymed heroic tragedies which, introduced 
by the Earl of Orrery from the French 
stage and popularized by Davenant and 
Dryden, were now in exclusive possession 
of the English boards. These heroic 
plays Buckingham had already resolved to 
ridicule in a farce in which Davenant was 
to be the principal character. As Dave- 
nant had died, he resolved to substitute 
Dryden. His Grace’s literary abilities 
were, however, scarcely equal to the task, 
as the specimens which he afterwards gave 
of his powers of composition in his “ Re- 
flections on Absalom and Achitophel” 
abundantly testify. He therefore sought 
the assistance of Samuel Butler, Thomas 
Sprat, and Martin Clifford. Butler, a con- 
summate master of caustic humor, had 
just ludicrously parodied Dryden’s heroic 
plays in a dialogue between two cats, and 
was smarting under the double sting of 
neglect and envy. Sprat, though in train- 
ing for a bishopric which he afterwards 
obtained, was a man whose wit was equal 
to his convivial excesses, and these ex- 
cesses were proverbial among his friends, 
and long remembered by the good people 
about Chertsey. Clifford, a clever man 
and a respectable scholar, found the head- 
mastership of the Charter-House not in- 
compatible with habits which he had prob- 
ably contracted during his lieutenancy in 
the Earl of Orrery’s regiment, and was 
notorious for his licentious tastes and his 
powers of scurrilous buffoonery. Between 
them they produced “ The Rehearsal.” In 
this amusing farce — which furnished 
Sheridan with the idea and with many of 
the points of his “ Critic” —the central 
figure is Bayes, a silly and conceited 
dramatist; and Bayes is Dryden. With 
all the license of the Athenian stage, Dry- 
den’s personal peculiarities, his florid com- 
plexion, his dress, his snuff-taking, the 
tone of his voice, his gestures, his favorite 
oaths — “Gad’s my life,” “ I’fackins,” 
“ Gadsooks,” — were faithfully caught and 
copied. Buckingham, bringing all his un- 
rivalled skill as a mimic into play, spent 
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incredible pains in training Lacy for the 
part. Dryden's plots were pulled to pieces, 
the scenes on which he had prided himself 
were mercilessly mangled, and he had 
the mortification of hearing that the very 
theatre which a few nights before had 
been ringing with the sonorous couplets 
of his “ Siege of Grenada,” was now hoarse 
with laughing at parodies of his favorite 
passages, as happy as those with which 
Aristophanes maddened Agathon and con- 
vulsed the theatre of Dionysus. Dryden 
made no immediate reply. He calmly 
admitted that the satire had a great many 
good strokes, and has more than once 
alluded to the character of Bayes with easy 
indifference. 

His equanimity however seems to have 
been really disturbed by the success of 
Elkanah Settle’s “ Empress of Morocco,” 
about a year and a half afterwards. This 
miserable man, who is now known only 
by the stinging lines in the second part 
of “Absalom and Achitophel,” had been 
taken up by the Earl of Rochester. The 
earl had possibly been annoyed at Dry- 
den’s intimacy with Sheffield, he may have 
been guided merely by that malignant 
caprice which sometimes envenoms the 
easy good-nature of arake. But whatever 
were his motives, he resolved to do his 
utmost to oppose the laureate, with whom 
he had up to this moment been on good 
terms. By his efforts “ The Empress of 
Morocco” was acted at Whitehall, the 
lords at court and the maids-of-honor sup- 
porting the principal characters. It was 
splendidly printed, adorned with cuts, and 
inscribed to the Earl of Norwich in a dedi- 
cation in which Dryden was studiously in- 
sulted. London was loud in its praises, 
and Dryden, knowing the nature of theatri- 
cal fame, trembled for his popularity. 
Crowne and Shadwell, both leading play- 
wrights, and both at that time his friends, 
lent him their assistance in a pamphlet 
which exposed Settle’s pretensions in a 
strain of coarse and brutal abuse. The 
laureate felt that he was on his mettle, 
and applied himself with more scrupulous 
care to his dramatic productions. In“ The 
State of Innocence,” which has been to 
some extent justly censured as a travesty 
of “ Paradise Lost,” and in “ Aurenzebe,” 
his splendid powers of versification and 
rhetoric were carried to a height which he 
never afterwards exceeded. In truth, 
these two plays, amid much bombast, con- 
tain some of his finest writing, and pos- 
sess throughout an ease, a copiousness 
and uniform magnificence of diction onl 
occasionally reached before —the result 





perhaps of a careful study of the principal 
English poets, to which he had, as he 
informed Sir George Mackenzie, about 
this time applied himself. With “ Auren- 
zebe ” died the rhymed heroic plays. 
They had been introduced by Davenant 
and the Earl of Orrery to gratify the taste 
of Charles II., who had admired them on 
the French stage, and they had held 
almost exclusive possession of the English 
theatres for fifteen years. The genius of 
Dryden had failed to naturalize them, and 
after 1676 we cannot call to mind a single 
rhymed tragedy which has travelled fur- 
ther than the pages of honest Baker. 

He had now become a convert to the 
verse which had been wielded with such 
success by his Elizabethan predecessors, 
and in “ All for Love,” his next play, he 
enrolled himself among the disciples of 
Shakespeare. “All for Love” has been 
singled out by an eminent French critic 
for special praise. Dryden tells us that 
it was the only play he wrote to please 
himself, the rest were given to the people. 
The plot, which is the story of Antony 
and Cleopatra, had been already handled 
by two masters, but to compare Dryden’s 
play avith Shakespeare would be as absurd 
as to compare the “ Electra” of Euripides 
with the “ Electra” of Sophocles. It 
need not, however, fear a comparison with 
Fletcher’s “False One,” though it would 
be difficult to find a single scene in it 
equal to that superb seene in Fletcher’s 
play which elicited such rapturous eulogy 
from Hazlitt. The altercation between 
Ventidius and Antony, though modelled 
too closely perhaps on that between Brutus 
and Cassius in “ Julius Caesar,” is a noble 
piece of declamation; the scene between 
Cleopatra and Octavia is finer than any- 
thing the stage had seen since Massinger, 
and the character of Octavia is indeed 
sometimes not unworthy even of him who 
drew Volumnia. 

Dryden was now in the zenith of his 
theatrical fame. His last three plays had 
been deservedly popular, but he began 
with his habitual carelessness to relax in 
his efforts. Settle was crushed; Roches- 
ter was busy. About this time appeared, 
circulated in manuscript, the “ Essay on 
Satire.” The nominal author was Sheffield, 
Earl of Mulgrave, Dryden’s friend and 
patron. The poem contained some coarse 
and bitter attacks on Sir Car Scrope, on 
Rochester, on Sedley, and on the two fa- 
vorite mistresses of the king. It was con- 
fidently believed at the time that the real 
author was Dryden ; it was supposed after- 
wards that the real author was Mulgrave, 
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but that the work had been revised by 
Dryden. Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Christie can see no trace of Dryden’s hand, 
and anxiously attempt to relieve him from 
— a work which reflects so seri- 
ously on his honesty. We wish we could 
agree with them. It seems to us that 
Dryden’s touch is as unmistakably stamped 
on this essay as the hand of Shakespeare 
is evident amid the interpolated rubbish of, 
“Timon” and “ Pericles.” Dryden’s man- 
nerisms of expression, cadence, rhythm 
are so marked that it is never ponte for 
a critical ear to mistake them. They have 
often been cleverly imitated, they have 
never been exactly reproduced. His addi- 
tions and corrections are in truth as glar- 
ingly apparent amid the nerveless heroics 
of Mulgrave as they were afterwards amid 
the graceless monotony of Tate’s. It has 
been alleged that Pope revised the text as 
it now stands ; but Pope, according to the 
same authority, revised the text of Mul- 
grave’s “ Essay on Poetry,” and the hand 
is not the hand of Pope. It is not per- 
haps too much to say that Pope, with his 
style formed and his principles of versifi- 
cation fixed, would have been as incompe- 
tent as Mulgrave to catch with such subtle 
fidelity the characteristics of the elder 
poet. We very much fear therefore that 
the drubbing which Dryden got in Rose 
Alley was not undeserved ; and if Roches- 
ter took up the quarrel in behalf of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, we can onl 
regret that he had not the courage to ad. 
minister the cudgel himself. One of his 
letters, however, makes it probable that he 
was influenced by the less generous motive 
of revenging the libel on himself. The 
Rose Alley ambuscade, which might have 
cost the satirist his life, appears to have 
been generally regarded as humiliating 
only to the sufferer, and long continued to 
furnish matter for facetious allusions to 
party scribblers and coffee-house wits. 
Dryden had now arrived at that period 
in his career when the obscurer vicissi- 
tudes incident to a writer for the stage 
were to be exchanged for the more striking 
experiences incident to one who figures on 
the troubled stage of party politics. He 
was now to achieve his proudest triumphs. 
He was to enter on that immortal series of 
Satirical and didactic poems, compared 
with which his former efforts sink into in- 
Significance. But he was at the same time 
to drink deep of the cup of humiliation 
and misery; he was to sully a fine genius 
in the pursuit of sordid and ignoble ends, 
and he was to present to the world once 





more in all its deplorable proportions the 
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old contrast between moral weakness and 
intellectual strength. The nation was at 
this moment in a high state of ferment 
and misery. From a jarring chaos of 
Cavaliers, Puritans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, county parties, of colliding 
interests, of maddened commons, of a cor- 
rupted and corrupting ministry, of a shame- 
ful and selfish cabinet, of a disaffected 
Church, of sects of every shade and de- 
nomination, of plots and counterplots, of 
a royal house openly opposed but ngs | 
in harmony — two great parties were grad- 
ually disentangling themselves. The king 
was childless, and the question of the suc- 
cession was anxiously debated. In the 
event of the king’s death the crown would 
revert to the Duke of York; but the Duke 
of York was a Papist, and of all the man 

prejudices of the English people the pre}- 
udice against Papacy was the strongest. 
The country party insisted on the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the throne, and 
their leader was the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The other party, strongest among the aris- 
tocracy, wished, with an eye to their own 
interests, to please the king, and were 
headed by the Marquis of Halifax, the 
Duke of Ormond, cal the Earl of Roches- 
ter. The object of the exclusionists was 
to inflame the populace against the Papists. 
For this reason the infamous fictions of 
Oates and his associates had been accepted 
and promulgated, and the complications 
which succeeded the fall of Danby took 
their rise. Shaftesbury, who had mortally 
offended the Duke of York, was president 
of the Privy Council of Thirty, and virtu- 
ally directed the House of Commons. 
The measure on which he had set his 
heart, and on which his complicated 
schemes depended, was the Exclusion Bill. 
To the passing of this he accordingly di- 
rected all his energies. He was dismissed 
from his presidency in 1679, and he went 
over at once to the opposition. He put 
himself at the head of the stormy democ- 
racy of the city; he encouraged the ru- 
mors current about Popish plots. He 
inflamed the House of Lords by his 
speeches and the Commons by his emissa- 
ries. By his exertions the Exclusion Bill 
triumphantly passed the Commons, and all 
but passed the Lords. There, however, 
the splendid eloquence of Halifax suc- 
ceeded in defeating it. Monmouth was 
now the popular idol and the puppet of 
Shaftesbury. The Oxford Parliament, as- 
sembled in 1681, endorsed Shaftesbury’s 
views, and insisted on the complete exclu- 
sion of the Duke of York. This assembly 
the king abruptly dismissed, and Shaftes- 
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bury was committed to the Tower. The 
voice of Parliament was hushed, and a 
savage literary warfare began. The king, 
the Duke of York, and the ministry were 
fiercely assailed. The prose libels of 
Hunt and Ferguson vied with the sermons 
of Hickeringhill and the rhymes of Settle 
and Shadwell in aspersing the character of 
the duke and in upholding the cause of 
Monmouth and Shaftesbury. The stage 
was loud with the fury of party spirit, but 
the stage, patronized by the king, had ever 
since the Restoration been true to him. 
It had upheld monarchy; it had insisted 
on the divine -_ of kings, and had zeal- 
ously set itself to abolish all traces of 
republicanism. It refused, however, to 
support the Duke of York, and in “ The 
Spanish Friar,” Dryden employed all his 
dramatic ability to cover the Papists with 
ridicule. In the person of Dominic were 
embodied all those characteristics which, 
two years before, young Oldham had pro- 
nounced in a strain of vigorous invective, 
not unworthy of Dryden himself, to mark 
the Popish priest. Meanness, gluttony, 
and avarice, set off and darkened by vices 
still more odious and criminal, are careful 
concessions to popular sentiment ; though, 
as Scott well observes, a sense of artistic 
propriety led the satirist to endow his hero 
with the wit and talent necessary to save 
him from being utterly contemptible. “ The 
Spanish Friar,” thus interesting from the 
political side, is still more interesting from 
the fact that it is beyond all question the 
most skilfully executed of all Dryden’s 
plays. Indeed, we are acquainted with no 
play either in ancient or modern times 
which, without dramatic genius in the high- 
est sense of the term, is elaborated with 
such a nice regard to dramatic propriety. 
By minutely artificial strokes and with a 
studied art very unusual with Dryden, the 
tragic part helps out the comic, and the 
comic relieves naturally and appropriately 
the tragic. In this work tragi-comedy, 
from an artistic point of view, has achieved 
perhaps its highest success. 

In November 1681 appeared “ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” It became instantly 
popular, and its sale was for those days 
enormous. There were two editions with- 
in two months, and seven others followed 
at no long interval. By a good fortune, 
rare indeed in the annals of literature, the 
verdict of those whom it delighted with all 
the charm of living interest has been cor- 
roborated by the verdict of those who can 
only appreciate it from the literary side. 
No poem in our language is so interpene- 
trated with contemporary allusion, with 





contemporary portraiture, with contempo- 
rary point, yet no poem in our language 
has been more enjoyed by succeeding gen- 
erations of readers. Scores of intelligent 
men who know by heart the characters of 
Zimri and Achitophel are content to remain 
in ignorance of the political career of 
Buckingham and Shaftesbury. The speech 
in which Achitophel incites his faltering dis- 
ciple has been rapturously declaimed by 
hundreds who have been blind to its his- 
torical fidelity and to its subtle personal- 
ities. The energy of genius has trans- 
formed a party pamphlet in verse into a 
work which men of all ages and of all 
opinions have agreed to recognize as a 
masterpiece. The plan of the poem can 
scarcely be pronounced to be original. 
The idea of casting a satire in the epic 
mould, which is a striking feature in it, 
was derived perhaps from the Fourth 
Satire of Juvenal— though Dryden is se- 
rious where Juvenal is mock-heroic. Hor- 
ace and Lucan undoubtedly supplied him 
with models for the elaborate portraits 
which enrich his narrative, and the ingen- 
ious device of disguising living persons 
under the veil of Scriptural names was by 
no means new to his readers. A prose 
tract, for instance, published at Dublin in 
1680, entitled “ Absalom’s Conspiracy, or 
the Tragedy of Treason,” anticipated in 
embryo the very scheme, and a small piece, 
“ Achitophel, or the Picture of a Wicked 
Politician,” completed the resemblance. 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ” produced, nat- 
urally enough, innumerable replies from 
the Whig party, all of which have deserv- 
edly sunk into oblivion. We are certainly 
not inclined to enter into the comparative 
merits of “ Towser the Second,” “ Azaria 
and Hushai,” and “Absalom Senior,” or 
to determine the relative proportion of dul- 
ness between Henry Care, Samuel Por- 
dage, and Elkanah Settle. , 

In the following March, Shaftesbury, 
who had meanwhile been brought to trial 
on a charge of high treason, was acquitted 
by the grand jury, and the Whigs were 
mad with joy. Bonfires blazed from one 
end of London to the other; the bells 
clanged from the steeples; a medal was 
struck to commemorate the event. The 
Tories, baffled and angry, were at their 
wit’s end to know what to do. In this 
emergency, the king appealed to his lau- 
reate to bring into play once more those 
weapons of invective and ridicule which 
he had already wielded with such signal 
success. A less fertile genius would have 
found it difficult to repeat himself in an- 
other form, or to add any particulars to a 
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portrait which he had just delineated with 
such care, but Dryden was equal to the task. 
In “The Medal,” he hurled at Shaftes- 
bury and his party a philippic which, for 
rancorous abuse, for lofty and uncompro- 
mising scorn, for coarse, scathing, ruthless 
denunciation, couched in diction which now 
swells to the declamatory grandeur of 
Juvenal and now sinks to the homely vul- 
garity of Swift, has no parallel in literature. 
The former attack, indeed, was mercy to 
this new outburst. To find anything ap- 
proaching to it in severity and skill we 
must go back to Claudian’s savage on- 
slaught on the Achitophel of the fourth 
century, or forward to Akenside’s diatribe 
against Pulteney. No sooner had “The 
Medal” appeared, than the poets of the 
Whig party set themselves with reckless 
temerity to answer it. Shadwell and Set- 
tle led the van. Shadwell, who shortly 
before had been on good terms with Dry- 
den, and was now about to make himself a 
laughing-stock forever, was a playwright of 
some distinction. He belonged toa good 
family in Norfolkshire, had been educated 
at Cambridge, and after studying at the 


Middle Temple had passed some time in’ 


foreign travel. On his return to England 
he had enrolled himself among the wits. 
His conversation, though noted even in 
those days for its coarseness, was so bril- 
liant, that Rochester, no mean judge of 
such an accomplishment, used to say that 
if he had burnt all he wrote, and printed 
all he spoke, he would have had more wit 
and humor than any other poet. His hab- 
its were dissolute and sensual, and what 
time he could spare from entertaining tav- 
ern companions, he divided between mud- 
dling himself with opium and writing for 
the stage. He is known to us chiefly from 
the ludicrous caricature of Dryden, but 
under that burly and unwieldy exterior — 
“that tun of man” —there lurked a rich 
vein of comic humor, keen powers of ob- 
servation, and sound taste. His “ Virtu- 
oso” has elicited praise from a quarter 
where praise is rare, from the caustic 
Langbaine. His “ Epsom Wells” and his 
“ Squire of Alsatia” may still be read with 
delight, as singularly lively pictures of Car- 
Oline life. Settle’s character was beneath 
contempt, and his works are of a piece 
with his character; the first was a com- 
pound of amiable imbecility and grotesque 
presumption, the second are a compound 
of sordid scurrility and soaring nonsense. 
Of the innumerable replies to “ The Med- 
al” Dryden took no notice, but in a piece 
called “ The Medal of John Bayes,” Shad- 
well had exceeded the limits of literary 
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controversy, and had descended to some 
gross libels on his private character. This 
it could scarcely be expected he would 
forgive, and he proceeded to revenge him- 
self. In 1678 there died one Richard 
Flecknoe, who had been the butt of Mar- 
vel’s satire, and who, though he had writ- 
ten one exquisite copy of verses and a 
clever volume of prose sketches, seems 
to have been regarded as a sort of typical 
dullard. His character was estimated, 
perhaps, from his failures as a dramatist. 
Of the five plays he had written, he could 
only get one to be acted, and that was 
damned. This man is depicted by Dry- 
den as the king of the realms of nonsense, 
conscious of his approaching demise and 
anxious for the election of his successor. 
In a strain of ludicrous panegyric, he dis- 
cusses the grounds of his son Shadwell’s 
claims to the vacant throne. He reflects 
with pride on the exact similarity, as well 
in genius as in tastes and features, which 
exists between himself and his hopeful 
boy. Shadwell’s coronation is then de- 
scribed with more humor than is common 
with Dryden, though the conclusion of the 
poem evinces a sudden change from ban- 
ter to ferocity, and betrays the bitterness 
of the feelings which had prompted it. 
This admirable satire—to which Pope 
was indebted for the plot of the “ Dunciad ” 
— is certainly to be numbered among Dry- 
den’s most successful efforts. The rail- 
lery, though not elegant, is light, and tol- 
erably free from that offensive coarseness 
which mars so many of his satirical com- 
positions. Though he lived to learn from 
young Lockier that it was not the first 
mock-heroic poem written in heroics, he 
could assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the plot of it was original, and a 
happier plot never suggested itself to a 
Satirist. 

The first part of “ Absalom and Achit- 
ophel” had been so popular that the pub- 
lisher was anxious to add a second. Dry- 
den was, however, weary or indifferent, 
and the work was intrusted to Nahum 
Tate. Sir Thomas Browne has remarked, 
that Thersites will live as long as Aga- 
memmon; and Bentley observed of him- 
self that, as he despaired of achieving 
immortality by dint of original effort, he 
thought his best course would be to climb 
on the shoulders of his betters. Tate 
illustrates in a very lively manner the dis- 
agreeable truism of the one and the ingen- 
ious expedient of the other. Nature had 
endowed that respectable and gentlemanly 
man with powers scarcely equal to Pom- 
fret’s, and immeasurably inferior to Black- 
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more’s. Accident introduced him to 
Dryden; party spirit finally conducted him 
to the laureateship, and the laureateship 
enabled him to inflict on succeeding gen- 
erations of his countrymen that detestable 
version of the Psalms which is still ap- 
pended to our Book of Common Prayer. 
His other writings repose in the limbo 
which envelopes those of his friends Brady 
and Duke, and those of his successor 
Eusden. The second part of “ Absalom 
and Achitophel ” was carefully revised and 
corrected by Dryden. Indeed his hand is 
everywhere traceable, and his additions, 
we suspect, amounted to more than the 
memorable two hundred and fifty lines 
which were confessedly inserted by him. 
In these lines he took the opportunity of 
revenging himself on the meaner actors in 
the great drama of 1682. After disposing 
of Ferguson, Forbes, Johnson, Pordage 
and others, with that cursory indifference 
so stinging in its contemptuous brevity — 
of which the great Florentine satirist was 
such a master —he proceeds to engage 
once more with Settle and Shadwell. The 
verses on the first unite in an equal degree 
poignant wit with boisterous humor, and 
are in every way worthy of his great pow- 
ers. But in dealing with Shadwell he 
seems to us to descend to the level of the 
object he despises. The portrait of Og 
has been much admired, but it is, in our 
opinion, spoilt by its excessive and offen- 
sive coarseness; it is as gross in the 
execution as it is in the design. Bluff and 
vulgar, it savors too much of that kind of 
vituperation, for which Virgil rebukes 
Dante for lending an attentive ear, — 
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In the “ Religio Laici,” which appeared 
in this same year, he struck a new chord, 
and produced what Scott justly describes 
as one of the most admirable poems in our 
language. From politics to religion was 
at that time an easy transition, and it 
would in truth be difficult to determine 
which raged with most controversial vio- 
lence. The Romanists, the Protestants 
and the Dissenters were all powerfully 
represented, and were all powerfully op- 
posed. The Romanists charged the 
Dissenters with bigotry and intolerance, 
and the Dissenters retorted by charging 
the Romanists with plotting against the 
government and with corrupting civil 
order. Both were, unhappily, right. The 
Established Church, sanding between 
them, despised the one party and feared 
the other. Dryden, anxious doubtless to 
please his patrons, was probably interested 





chiefly on the political bearing of the ques- 
tion, and the “Religio Laici” was written, 
he tells us, with a view of moderating party 
zeal. If it has none of that lightness of 
touch, and none of that felicitous grace 
which throws such a charm over the 
“ Epistles ” of Horace, on which it was, he 
says, modelled, it may, short though it be, 
challenge comparison with any didactic 
writing in verse since Lucretius vindicated 
the tenets of Epicurus. He has little of 
the fervid enthusiasm, little of the still, 
sweet music of humanity which vibrates 
through so much of the “De Rerum 
Natura,” but he has all the Roman’s 
powers .of reasoning vigorously and per- 
spicuously in verse, of enlivening logic 
with illustrative imagery, of producing fine 
rhetorical effects. 

Dryden had now to toil hard for emolu- 
ment, and to write his poetry under the 
same compulsion which had produced his 
plays. His salary as laureate was in 
arrears, and in the shifting currents of 
political controversy, he had lost some of 
the most useful of his patrons. His in- 
come from the theatres was considerably 
diminished. The expenses of a handsome 
house ia Gerrard Street, then one of the 
most fashionable quarters of London, and 
those incident to the education of three 
sons, two of whom were destined for the 
universities, must have increased his pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. His health was 
impaired, and a visit fnto the country was, 
his physicians informed him, not only 
desirable but necessary. His means, how- 
ever, were at such a low ebb, that without 
a remittance it was impossible for him to 
leave town. He was even in danger of 
being arrested for debt. He applied him- 
self in this emergency to Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester, then first commissioner of the 
treasury, reminding him of the important 
services he had already done the govern- 
ment, and begging for some small remu- 
nerative employment. He requested that 
some of his salary might be remitted —it 
was now about 1,200/. in arrears — and he 
observed with just indignation that it was 
enough for one age to have neglected 
Cowley and starved Butler. As the result 
of this application he obtained the follow- 
ing May the miserable pittance of 752, to 
which was added the office of collector of 
customs in London. He had now to dis- 
cover, like Johnson, that the booksellers, 
though hard taskmakers, are the only pa- 
trons on whom genius can rely, and he 
submitted to the drudgery of hack-work 
with some querulousness and much energy. 
As early as 1673 he had entertained the 
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design of composing a mp national epic, 
with either King Arthur or the Black 
Prince for its hero. This was now aban- 
doned, and he betook himself to the hum- 
bler but more remunerative occupation of 
writing prefaces, of executing miscella- 
neous translations, of providing young 
dramatists with prologues, and of co-ope- 
rating with Lee in producing pieces for 
the theatres. In 1680 he had taken part 
in some versions from Ovid’s “ Epistles.” 
The work had been tolerably successful, 
and the publisher, Tonson, with whom he 
had allied himself since 1679, proposed to 
bring out a volume of “ Miscellanies.” To 
this Dryden contributed some versions of 
parts of Virgil, Horace, and Theocritus, 
which we do not hesitate to say are the 
very worst things he ever did. For the 
majesty and elaborate diction of the first 
he has substituted a sort of slipshod vul- 
garity ; the curious felicity of the second 
has vanished in flat, slovenly diffuseness ; 
and the limpid simplicity of the third is 
disguised in a style which would have 
disgraced Pordage. The truth was, he 
sorely needed rest; he was weary, in mis- 
erable health, and had saddled himself 
with a translation of _Maimbourgh’s “ His- 
tory of the League.” In 1685 appeared 
another volume of “ Miscellanies,” which 
contained, among other things, some ver- 
sions from Lucretius. Dryden was now 
himself again. He had been for a visit 
into the country, and had recovered from 
what he describes as a kind of hectic fever. 
He had been pleased with the success of 
his Maimbourgh, and a gossiping letter 
which he wrote about this time to Tonson, 
thanking him for two melons, gives us an 
interesting glimpse of him in domestic life. 
This second volume of “ Miscellanies ” 
was probably published on his return to 
London. The versions from Lucretius, 
and the paraphrase of the twenty-ninth 
ode of the third book of Horace, are the 
gems of the collection, and in them his 
genius once more kindles with all its old 
fre. The superb invocation which the 
great Roman poet addresses to the tutelary 
goddess of his race is rendered with a 
power and majesty which need fear no 
comparison with the imperial splendor of 
the original, and the version from the third 
book is almost equally happy. He might 
perhaps have left the conclusion of the 
fourth book where he found it, for though 
he humorously assures us in his preface 
that he was not yet so secure from the 
passion of love as to dispense with his 
author’s antidote against it, he probably 
knew well enough that he was providing 
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most of his readers rather with a philtre 
than a prophylactic. The brilliance and 
care with which these pieces were executed 
were due, no doubt, not only to his real 
sympathy with a poet who in some respects 
resembled himself, but to the necessity for 
asserting his superiority over Creech, who 
had just before clothed Lucretius in an 
English dress. Fox, it is well known, 
preferred Dryden’s rendering of the cel- 
ebrated Horatian ode, lib. iii. 29, to the 
original. There is, in reality, little or no 
comparison between them. Assuredly no 
two poets could be less like each other 
than Horace and Dryden, and in none of 
his works is Horace more Horatian, in 
none of his works is Dryden more Dry- 
denian. 

In February 1684 Charles II. died, and 
Dryden dedicated to the memory of a 
patron who had given him little but fair 
words, and a few broad pieces, a Pindaric 
ode, entitled the “ 7hvenodia Augustalis.” 
This, says Johnson, with a courteous eu- 
phemism, is not amongst his happiest pro- 
ductions. It is, in truth, among his very 
worst. To say that it does not contain 
fine lines and passages would be to deny 
that it was written by its author, but it 
would be difficult to name another of his 
poems which contains fewer beauties, 
more prolixity, less merit. In celebrating 
the demise of one sovereign he took care 
to commemorate the accession of the new. 
He did not forget that the Hesperus of 
the setting becomes the Lucifer of the 
dawn; and in regretting a Numa he dried 
his tears in an anachronistic vision of an 
Ancus. “ Albion and Albinovanus,” which 
had been written to celebrate Charles’s 
triumph over the popular party, was now 
furbished up to celebrate the accession of 
James, to hail the millennium of justice 
and generosity. Thecharacter of the new 
monarch was, however, a compound of 
meanness and ingratitude, and his conduct 
to the laureate indicates both. He re- 
newed the patent of the offices enjoyed by 
the poet, who had served him so well, but 
he struck off a hundred a year from his 
salary, and would probably have pushed 
his contemptible economy still further. 
This, however, Dryden took care to pre- 
vent. On January 19, 1686, John Evelyn 
entered in his diary: “ Dryden, the famous 
playwright, and his two sons, and Mrs. 
N elly (miss to the late king), are said to go 
to mass. Such proselytes are no —_ 
loss to the Church.” With regard to Mrs. 
Nelly, Evelyn had been misinformed; she 
still lived to adorn the Protestant Church, 
and to have her funeral sermon preached 
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by the venerable Tennison. With regard 
to Dryden, his information was correct. 
The poet-laureate had indeed publicly em- 
braced the tenets which his royal master 
was laboring to uphold, and his salary was 
at once raised to its full amount. 

The sincerity of his conversion under 
these circumstances to a creed, which had 
hitherto been the butt of his keenest sar- 
casms, has been very naturally called into 
question. Johnson, with a liberality of 
feeling rare with him on such points, and 
Scott, with considerable argumentative 
skill and at great length, have labored to 
persuade themselves that it was sincere. 
Macaulay and Mr. Christie arrive at the 
opposite conclusion. Hallam is of opin- 
ion that no candid mind could doubt the 
sincerity of one who could argue so pow- 
erfully and subtly in favor of the religion 
he had embraced as Dryden does in “ The 
Hind and Panther.” It seems to us that 
the truth probably lies — where truth usu- 
ally does lie— midway between the two 
extremes, between the favorable conclusion 
of Hallam on the one hand and the unfa- 
vorable conclusion of Macaulay on the 
other. Dryden was in all probability in- 
duced to take the step by motives of per- 
sonal interest. He was probably able to 
satisfy himself of his honesty when he had 
takenvit, not only by dint of that intellec- 
tual plasticity natural to one familiar with 
every weapon of argument and sophistry, 
and possessed of a genius singularly fer- 
tile in logical resources, but by the ready 
sympathy of a poet in contact for the first 
time with a religion which appeals so forci- 
bly to the senses. He had arrived at that 
period in life when to men of his temper 
the blessing of a fixed belief is inexpress- 
ibly soothing. He was beginning to expe- 
rience the pain and weariness of a career, 
the boundaries of which he could now 
plainly descry. His health was failing. 
His literary ambition was realized; he 
could scarcely hope to stand higher than 
he was. Scott discerns in the “ Redigio 
Laici” the commencement of that genu- 
ine dissatisfaction with the Protestant 
Church which finally led him to embrace 
Roman Catholicism. We cannot see it. 
It seems to us that the poem was written 
merely for a political purpose, as he him- 
self assures us. What religious opinions 
he had, so far as we can gather from his 
writings, up to this time, probably differed 
little from those of a busy man of letters 
who never seriously reflected on such 
matters, but who amused himself, as occa- 
sion offered, with facile acquiescence in 
conventional dogmas, with the listless 





speculations of languid scepticism, or with 
laughing at both. Most creeds he had in- 


deed treated with indiscriminate contempt, - 


and neither the Protestant nor the Catho- 
lic Church had escaped the shafts of his 
sarcastic wit. Macaulay argues that if his 
conversion had been sincere, he would not 
have continued to pander to the profligacy 
of the age, but would have regarded his 
former transgressions with horror. Such 
a view appears to us to be based on a rad- 
ical misconception of Dryden’s character. 
Unless we are much mistaken, he was — 
so far as the moral elements of his charac- 
ter were concerned —as purely emotional 
as Shelley or Edgar Poe; but the pecul- 
iarity is hidden by the masculine enegy of 
his powers of verbal expression. It is 
difficult to associate the idea of such weak- 
ness with one who is the personification in 
so marked a degree of intellectual strength. 
As a writer, he has the thews and grasp 
of a giant; in massive and majestic elo- 
quence he has not been excelled in a liter- 
ature which has produced “ Nestor’s 
Speech” and “Satan’s Address to the 
Sun.” But the moment we look at the 
man we are confronted with a mass of in- 
consistencies and contradictions. Like 
his own Zimri, he had been everything by 
starts and nothing long. He began with 
republican principles; he was soon an un- 
compromising Tory. In 1658 he was pan- 
egyrizing Cromwell and his partisans; in 
1660 he was hailing’ Charles II. as the 
saviour of an erring nation. In 1673 he 
was doing everything in his power to in- 
flame the prosecution of the Dutch war; 
ten years later he was cursing Shaftes- 
bury for his share in it. He exhausted 
compliment in his allusions to Charles 
II., and was simultaneously assisting Mul- 
grave in libelling him. In 1687 he had 
attached himself to James II.; in 1690 he 
was speaking respectfully of the Revolu- 
tion. The truth is that he probably cared 
little either for religion or politics, either 
for Charles or James, either for Ormond 
or Hyde. He was a poet, with all the sen- 
sitive susceptibilities of his race; he was 
a man of letters, whose proper sphere was 
the library; but with the temperament of 
the one and with the accomplishments of 
the other, he combined the coarser in- 
stincts of a mere worldling. Not natu- 
rally a man of high spirit or lofty aims, the 
age he lived in did little to supply them. 
He soon ascertained the marketable value 
of his endowments, and he carried them, 
with unscrupulous alacrity, to the highest 
bidder. Thus while motives of self-inter- 
est determined the direction of his energy, 
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the native genius thus brought into play 
soon created genuine enthusiasm, and he 
at last became what he at first affected to 
be. He addressed himself to religious 
controversy as he had addressed himself 
to politics. When he took the step which 
has laid him open to so much suspicion, 
he took it under that pressure on the part 
of circumstances which had never failed 
to dictate his actions; but having taken it, 
he soon persuaded himself that he was 
sincere. We may therefore accept that 
magnificent poem in which he fights the 
battle of his adopted creed as the genuine 
voice of genuine conviction, not merely as 
the hollow rhetoric and conscious sophis- 
try of an interested apostate. 

His pen was not suffered to remain idle, 
and he was at once employed to defend 
both in prose and verse the religion he had 
adopted. From an entry of Tcnson’s at 
Stationers’ Hall, Dryden had, it seems, 
intended to translate Varilla’s “ History of 
Revolutions in Matters of Religion,” but 
for some reason, which it is now useless 
to guess, the work was abandoned, and he 
proceeded to engage in a controversy 
which added little to his reputation. Soon 
after his accession, James ordered some 
papers to be published which had, it was 
alleged, been discovered in the strong box 
of Charles II. They consisted of two 
documents in the handwriting of the de- 
ceased king, asserting that the only true 
Church was the Church of Rome. To 
these James added the copy of a paper 
written by his first wife, Anne Hyde, stat- 
ing the motives which had induced her to 
become a convert to the Catholic religion. 
No sooner had these manuscripts ap- 
peared, than their authenticity was called 
into question by the Protestant divines. 
Stillingfleet, then dean of St. Paul’s and 
one of the most accomplished theologians 
in England, produced a pamphlet, in which 
he boldly contended that the papers were 
forgeries. Dryden was selected to reply. 
He was, however, no match for an adver- 
sary who at twenty-four had written the 
“ Trenicum,’ and whose whole life had 
been a long training in theological polem- 
ics. Dryden confined himself to the de- 
fence of the paper attributed to Anne 
Hyde, and his vindication betrays a coarse 
license of vituperation, a shallowness and 
ignorance, which Stillingfleet, in a second 
pamphlet, contented himself with exposing 
in a few stinging sentences. The laureate 
had the good sense to quit a field on 
which he could scarcely hope to retrieve 
himself, and to betake himself to a weapon 
in which he was not likely to find his 
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match. He went down into Northampton- 
shire, and there, amid the rural beauties of 
Rushton, produced a poem which, in point 
of plot, is grotesque in the extreme, but 
which, in point of execution, must rank 
among the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture. “The Hind and Panther” was 
written with the immediate object of obvi- 
ating the objections of those who disputed 
James’s right to dispense with the Test 
Acts. The Hind —milk-white and im- 
mortal — represents the Church of Rome ; 
the Panther —the fairest creature of the 
spotted kind — represents the Church of 
England. Surrounded with Socinian 
foxes, Independent bears, Anabaptist 
boars, and other animals typifying the in- 
numerable sects into which the Protestant 
community was subdivided, these fair 
creatures confer on their common danger, 
discuss the points on which they differ, 
comment on current topics, smile, wag 
their tails, and interchange hospitalities. 
On this monstrous groundwork Dryden 
has raised the most splendid superstruc- 
ture of his genius. “In none of his 
works,” says Macaulay with happy dis- 
crimination, “can be found passages more 
pathetic and magnificent, greater ductility 
and energy of language, or a more pleasing 
and various music.” There was one cir- 
cumstance connected with the composition 
of this work which must have been inex- 
pressibly mortifying to the author, and 
which still deforms, with an ugly inconsis- 
tency, the conduct of its argument. The 
original policy of James had been to at- 
tempt an alliance between the Catholic 
and the Protestant Church, for the purpose 
of uniting them against the Dissenters. 
Dryden had therefore, in the course of 
his poem, treated the Protestant Church 
with respect and forbearance and the Dis- 
senters with contempt. But the king, 
finding that such an alliance was impossi- 
ble, suddenly veered round and adopted a 
conciliatory tone with the Dissenters, 
without acquainting his apologist, who'was 
away from London, with the circumstance. 
The poem was on the point of going to 
press, and Dryden saw with chagrin the 
mistake he had made. He proceeded at 
once to do all in his power to rectify it. 
He softened down his praises of the Prot- 
estant Church and his sneers at the Dis- 
senters. He introduced two episodes, 
“The Fable of the Swallows ” and “ The 
Fable of the Doves,” in which the clergy 
of the Church of England are bitterly 
assailed. Both in the conclusion of the 
poem and in the preface, he exhorts the 
Dissenters to make common cause with 
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the Catholics against their common enemy, 
the Established Church. Thus altered to 
meet the new emergency, “ The Hind and 
Panther” made its appearance in April, 
1687. It was at once violently assailed, 
and the poet had to bear the brunt of the 
odium which the sullen tyranny of his 
royal master was now beginning to excite 
on all sides. Whigs and Tories united 
to attack the apologist of their common 
enemy. The plot, the argument, the style 
of the work, were caricatured. The in- 
consistencies of its author’s political career 
were scoffingly enumerated. One oppo- 
nent raked up the “ Elegy on Cromwell,” 
with comments from the “Astrea Redux” 
and the “ Zhrenodia Augustalis;” an- 
other reprinted the “Re/igzo Laict.” Two 
or three of the more unscrupulous among 
them charged him with gross profligacy in 
private life, and descended to personalities 
about his domestic troubles, his red face, 
and his short stature. Most of these pro- 
ductions have sunk below the soundings 
of antiquarianism : one, however, may still 
be read with interest, even by those fa- 
miliar with the refined parodies of Canning 
and the brothers Smith. This was “ The 
Hind and Panther” transversed to the 
story of “The Country Mouse and the 
City Mouse,” written by two young ad- 
venturers, one of whom was destined to 
become the most distinguished financier 
of the eighteenth century, the other one of 
the most graceful of our minor poets — 
Charles Montague and Mathew Prior. 
The old poet had, it seems, treated both 
Prior and Montague with great kindness ; 
and he is said to have felt their ingratitude 
very keenly. He must have recognized 
the wit of their exquisite satire, and was 
perhaps not insensible to the justice of 
their attack. A translation of the “ Life 
of St. Xavier,” and a poem on the birth of 
the young prince, June roth, 1688, hur- 
riedly but vigorously executed, concluded 
his services for James II. Six months 
afterwards William I11. was on the throne. 

Dryden’s position was now lamentable 
in the extreme. He was not only in de- 
clining years and in miserable health, but 
he was deprived of all those government 
offices which he had labored so hard to 
secure, and on which he relied for perma- 
nent income. He was deprived of the 
laureateship and the historiographership, 
and he had the mortification of seeing them 
conferred on his old enemy Shadwell. 
His place in the customs was taken from 
him. He had pledged himself too deeply 
to the religious and political principles 
which were the abhorrence of the new 
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dynasty and its supporters to dream of 
recanting. He had nothing but his pen to 
look to. An ordinary man would have 
sunk under the weight of such an accumu- 
lation of misfortunes. Dryden grappled 
with them with all the spirit of youth re- 
newed. Never was the divine energy of 
genius, the proud loyalty to an artistic 
ideal more jealously preserved in spite of 
sordid temptation to hurried and slovenly 
work, or more nobly illustrated than in the 
ten years still allotted to him. He might 
engage to provide Tonson with ten thou- 
sand verses for a wretched pittance of 
three hundred guineas; but he took care 
to make those verses worthy of immor- 
tality. He might engage to translate the 
whole of Virgil for a sum little more than 
his friend Southerne cleared by two plays; 
but he strained every nerve to make it 
worthy of the name it bore, “and refused 
to be hurried.” It seems to us, indeed, 
that in this last decade of his life his work 
was more conscientiously executed, in 
spite of his pecuniary exigencies, than had 
been common with him before. In 1689 
he betook himself once more to the stage, 
and in less than a year produced the trag- 
edy “‘ Don Sebastian,” which has long been 
regarded as his masterpiece, and a comedy 
“ Amphitryon,” which holds a respectable 
place even in an age which witnessed 
the comedies of Wycherly and Congreve. 
“ Don Sebastian ” was, he tells us, labored 
with great diligence, and of that diligence 
it bears evident traces. The subordinate 
characters are more carefully discriminated 
than was usual with him. Dorax and 
Sebastian are noble sketches, and Almeyda 
is not unworthy of her lover. In depict- 
ing the hero friendless, desolate, and 
ruined, the old poet was not improbably 
thinking of himself, and when Sebastian 
cries, — 


Let Fortune empty all her quiver on me, 

I have a soul that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and verge enough far more. 
Fate was not mine, ncr am I Fate’s, 


there speaks in trumpet-tones the indomi- 
table energy which .nade Dryden’s last 
dark years the most g’orious epoch in his 
artistic life. If we except Otway’s two 
tragedies, “Don Sebastian” is beyond 
comparison the finest tragedy the Enylish 
stage had seen since its great master had 
passed away. The celebrated scene in 
the fourth act between Davcax and Sebas- 
tian is one of the getas of the English 
drama. “ Had it been the only one Dry- 


den ever wrote,” says Scott, “it would have 
been sufficient to insure his immortality.” 














He could scarcely expect to get a hear- 
ing from the new monarch, but both these 
plays were anxiously dedicated to men who 
would be likely to have weight with him, 
Philip, Earl of Leicester, and Sir William 
Leveson-Gower. “King Arthur” and 
“ Cleomenes ” need not detain us, and with 
“Love Triumphant” the veteran drama- 
tist took leave of the stage forever. Inthe 
conspicuous failure of his last play he 
probably read the advent of a new age, and 
with that graceful magnanimity which is 
such a pleasing trait in his character, he 
resigned the sceptre which he had swayed 
so long to his friends Southerne and Con- 
greve. He was now busy with his trans- 
lation of Juvenal and Persius. Of the 
former he translated the first, third, sixth, 
tenth, and sixteenth satires, intrusting the 
rest to his sons Charles and Erasmus, to 
his former coadjutor Tate, and to Creech. 
The whole of Persius was executed by 
himself. To this work, brought out in 
folio in 1693, he prefixed a “ Discourse on 
Satire,” dedicated in an exquisitely courtly 
strain to the Earl of Dorset. It is some- 
what ungracefully garnished with what 
Scott calls the sort of learning in fashion 
among the French; but it is still valuable for 
its occasional remarks on points of criti- 
cism; for its eloquent declamation against 
the abuse of satire; for its admirable de- 
lineation of the Latin satirists ; for its inter- 
esting autobiographical particulars; and, 
above all, for the ease, variety, and vigor of 
the style. The versions themselves have 
all the air of original compositions. In ac- 
cordance with those principles of transla- 
tion laid down by Chapman, Cowley, and 
Denham, and already illustrated by him- 
self in his versions from Lucretius and 
Ovid, he has aimed not so much at repro- 
ducing the literal meaning as at transfus- 
ing the spirit of his authors. He is not 
therefore to be tried by any canons of 
exact scholarship. He has indeed spoken 
contemptuously of the servile fidelity of 
Barton Holiday. He approaches Juvenal 
pretty much as Horace approached Archil- 
ochus and Alczeus. He confesses himself 
a disciple, but he spoke not so much what 
his master dictated as what his master 
suggested. He writes, he says, as Juvenal 
may be supposed to have written had 
Juvenal written in English; and he has 
not scrupled to boast that he has taught 
Persius to speak with a purity and preci- 
sion to which he was in his own language 
a stranger. In this bold experiment he 
has on the whole succeeded. He has 
produced translations which may be read 
with delight by those who cannot read the 
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original, and if in the versions from Juve- 
nal he who can read the original will miss 
the incisive terseness, the piercing wit, the 
keen and polished rhetoric of the Roman, 
he must impartially confess that in the 
sixth satire the Englishman has almost 
made the palm ambiguous. He must ad- 
mit that the noble verses at the conclu- 
sion of the tenth, which are one of the 
proudest gems in the coronet of Roman 
literature, have by the genius of Dryden 
been set as a precious gem in the coronet 
of ourown. With regard to his Persius, 
scholars will, we suspect, continue to pre- 
fer the fascinating perplexities and the 
harsh enigmatical phrase of the poet 
Casaubon loved, to the flowing diction of 
his Englishinterpreter. It must, however, 
be allowed that if Dryden has diluted he 
has not enervated, and that in two mem- 
orable passages —the conclusion of the 
second satire and the lines to Cornutus 
in the fifth—he has gone far to make 
good his promise. To a third and fourth 
volume of “ Miscellanies,” which appeared 
in 1693 and 1694, he also contributed ; 
but with the exception of the fine “ Epistle 
to Kneller,” which, like his “ Eleanora,” 
written a year before, evinces rare powers 
of varied and mellow versifying, none of 
these contributions added anything to his 
high reputation. About this time he 
made the acquaintance of Congreve, who 
had been introduced to him by Southerne, 
and who had just written his first comedy, 
“The Old Bachelor.” This play, revised 
and adapted by Dryden’s experienced 
hand, had been received with marked ap- 
probation ; but a second play, “ The Double 
Dealer,” a far superior performance, had 
been a comparative failure. Upon this, 
Dryden addressed to his young friend that 
eloquent “ Epistle,” in which he hails with 
rapture a disciple who had already out- 
stepped his master, and contrasts his own 
desolate sunset with the glorious dawn — 
so runs this exquisite flattery —of one 
whom every grace and every muse adorned. 
He now commenced his translation of Vir- 
gil. It occupied him three years, and 
though the labor was great, it was light- 
ened during its continuance by the hospi- 
tality of the Earl of Exeter, Sir William 
Bowyer, and of his cousin John Dryden; 
and, at its termination, by the contribu- 
tions of his friend Dr. Knightly, Chetwood, 
and Addison. Chetwood furnished him 
with the “Life of Virgil” and with the 
“ Preface to the Pastorals;” and Addison, 
then a young man at Oxford, supplied 
him with the arguments of the several 
books and with an “ Essay on the Geor- 
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gics.” Into his bickerings and pecuniary 
difficulties with Tonson-we cannot enter. 
They may be read at length in his corre- 
spondence, and have been enlarged upon 
with unprofitable minuteness by Malone 
and Mr. Christie. The work, originally 
suggested it is said by Motteaux, was 
impatiently expected by the public, who 
had all along evinced an universal in- 
terest in its progress. It appeared in 
July 1697, and from that day to this 
it has maintained a high place among 
English classics. Marred by haste, marred 
by miserable inequalities, marred by reck- 
less carelessness, it is still a noble achieve- 
ment. Itis a work instinct with genius; 
but it is instinct not with the placid genius 
of Virgil, but with the impetuous energy 
of Dryden. The tender grace, the stately 
majesty, the subtle verbal mechanism of 
the most exquisite artist of antiquity will 
be sought in vain in its coarse and facile 
diction, in the persistent homeliness of its 
tone, in the rushing and somewhat turbid 
torrent of its narrative. It is indeed one 
of those works which will never cease to 
offend the taste and never fail to captivate 
the attention. The critic will continue to 
censure, but the world will continue to be 
delighted ; and Dryden, we suspect, cared 
little about the suffrage of the former if 
he could secure the support of the latter. 
He was, as usual, careful to adorn it with 
dedications. The “ Pastorals” were in- 
scribed to Lord Clifford, the “ Georgics ” 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, the “ Aéneid ” 
to the Marquis of Normanby. The latter 
dedication is a long discourse on epic po- 
esy, and is one of the most pleasing of 
his critical essays. To “ Virgil ” he added 
a postscript, which it is impossible to read 
unmoved, though we may temper our pity 
with the reflection that if the veteran poet 
had so much to complain of, he had much 
still left to soothe and encourage him. 
Indeed, we are by no means sure that the 
undertone of discontent and querulousness 
which runs through most of his latter writ- 
ings is not to be referred rather to the 
nervous irritability of his temperament 
than to any insensibility either on the part 
of the public or on the part of his personal 
friends. He complains bitterly of his pov- 
erty, and poor he undoubtedly was, yet he 
never could have wanted the necessities of 
life. He had, on the contrary, we suspect, 
a full share of its luxuries. He had con- 
stant engagements with Tonson ; and Ton- 
son, though mean, was honest and punc- 
tualin his payments. He had been paid 
for each one of the “ Miscellanies;” he 
had been paid for “ Juvenai;” he had re- 





ceived five hundred pounds for his “ Elea- 
nora.” The Earlof Dorset had presented 
him with a large sum; he had a small 
property of his own, and the Lady Eliza- 
beth was not dowerless. He had cleared 
at least thirteen hundred pounds by his 
“Virgil.” He complains of ill-health, but 
what alleviations two of the most eminent 
surgeons of the day could afford him, he 
enjoyed in the unfee’d attention of Hobbes 
and Guibbons. He complains of the mal- 
ice of his enemies, and yet he might have 
solaeed himself by remembering his 
friends, for he could number among them 
some of the most illustrious, the most 
hospitable, and the most charming of his 
contemporaries. In that brilliant society 
which had sate round the Duke of Or- 
mond he had held a conspicuous place,* 
and he had numbered among his intimate 
associates the elegant and sprightly Sed- 
ley, the brilliant Dorset, the refined and 
accomplished Sheffield. The country- 
seats of many of the nobility were open to 
him, and of their hospitality he frequently 
availed himself. At the house of his 
cousin, John Dryden, he was always wel- 
come: and he could gossip with his old 
love Honor, who, it is said, repented of 
her early cruelty. At Cotterstock he could 
be happy in the society of his beautiful 
relative Mrs. Stewart, who seems to have 
taken an affectionate interest in his studies, 
and to have consulted with an anxious 
solicitude his tastes and his comforts. At 
the pleasant farm of hi§ friend Jones of 
Ramsden, he could indulge in his favorite 
amusement of. angling; and when the ill- 
health under which he latterly labored 
made it necessary for him to abandon the 
fishing-rod, he could still complacently dis- 
cuss D’Urfey’s bad angling, and his own 
superior powers while the Fates were kind. 
His manners, we are told, were not gen- 
teel; but the genial kindliness of his dis- 
position seems to have made him welcome 
in every circle, and a man whose large 
sympathies embraced almost every branch 
of human learning then cultivated was not 
likely to be a dull companion, 

But there was another scene with which 
Dryden will always be associated, and 
where we love to picture him. His short, 
stout figure, his florid, careworn face, his 
sleepy eyes, his “ down look,” his snuffty 
waistcoat, and his long, gray hair were for 
many years familiar to the frequenters of 
Wills’ Coffee-House, in Russel Street, 
Covent Garden. There his supremacy 
had never been shaken. There, whatever 


_, * See Carte’s “Life of the Duke of Ormond,” vol. 
ii., P. 554 
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had been the vicissitudes of his public 
and whatever may have been the annoy- 
ances of his private life, he could forget 
them amid loyal and devoted companions. 
Round his armchair, placed near the fire 
in winter and out on the balcony in sum- 
mer, hung delighted listeners, — gay young 
Templars, eager to hear the reminiscences 
of one who could recall roistering nights 
with Etherege and Sedley, and Attic even- 
ings with Waller and Cowley and Dave- 
nant; whocould remember the wit-combats 
between Charles and Killigrew, and the 
sallies of Nell Gwynne when she was still 
mixing strong waters for the gentlemen; 
students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
who had quitted their books to catch a 
glimpse a the rival of Juvenal; clever 
lads, ambitious for a pinch from his snuff- 
box, which was, we are told, equal to a 
degree in the Academy of Wit; pleasant 
humorists, “honest Mr. Swan” the pun- 
ster, Tom D’Urfey, Browne, and old Sir 
Roger L’Estrange ; men distinguished for 
their skill in art and science, whom his 
fame had attracted thither, Ratcliffe, Knell- 
er, and poor Closterman. There were 
those who had like himself achieved high 
literary distinction, but who were never- 
theless proud to acknowledge him their 
teacher, Wycherly, Southerne, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh; Thomas Creech, whose 
edition of Lucretius had placed him in 
the front rank of English scholars; Wil- 
liam Walsh, “ the best critic in the nation ; ” 
George Stepney, “whose juvenile poems 
had made gray authors blush;” young 
Colley Cibber, flushed with the success of 
his first comedy; and Samuel Garth, 
whose admirable mock-heroic poem is still 
remembered. There too were occasion- 
ally to be seen those younger men who 
were to carry on the work he was so soon 
to lay down, and who were to connect two 
great ages of English literature. Pope, 
indeed, was a child of twelve when his 
young eyes rested for the first and last 
time on his master; Addison was in his 
twenty-sixth year; Prior in his thirty- 
fourth ; Hughes in his twenty-first ; Rowe, 
residing on a comfortable patrimony in the 
Temple, was twenty-four; St. John, nine- 
teen; Arbuthnot, then deep in his exam- 
ination of Dr. Woodward’s account of the 
deluge, thirty; Atterbury was thirty-five. 
Dryden’s labors were not destined to 
end with the translation of Virgil. He 
had still nearly three years of toil before 
him. They were years harassed by a 
painful disease, by malevolent opponents, 
and by pecuniary difficulties, but they were 
years rich in the production of the mellow- 
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est and most pleasing of his writings. 
Neither age nor sickness could damp his 
spirits or dim his genius. His energy was 
the energy of a youth renewed. He med- 
itated a translation of the Iliad. He wrote 
a life of Lucian. He revised his Virgil, 
and he was engaged on less important 
works beside. He contracted with Ton- 
son to supply him with ten thousand verses, 
and he added upwards of two thousand 
more. These verses form a volume which 
has for nearly two centuries been the de- 
light of his countrymen, and on that vol- 
ume the admirers of Dryden will always 
dwell with peculiar satisfaction. It was 
published, under the title of “ Fables An- 
cient and Modern,” in March 1700. Never 
were his great powers seen to better ad- 
vantage, never were his most characteris- 
tic defects more happily in abeyance. 
What Chaucer had told in the ruder speech 
of the fourteenth century he undertook to 
tell again in a language which had been 
enriched and purified by three hundred 
years of literary activity, and of which he 
was himself the greatest living master. 
How he has told the story of “ Palamon 
and Arcite,” of “ The Cock and the Fox,” 
of “The Wife of Bath,” and of “The 
Flower and the Leaf,” is known to thou- 
sands who would probably have turned a 
deaf ear to the older poet. Tothe versions 
from Chaucer he added from the “ De- 
camerone ” the stories of “ Sigismund and 
Guiscard,” of “Theodore and Honoria,” 
and of “ Cymon and Iphigenia.” So com- 
pletely has he assimilated both the tone 
and style of Chaucer and Boccaccio to his 
own potent genius and majestic diction, 
that these works may be almost regarded 
not only as original compositions, but as 
compositions peculiarly Drydenian. We 
would willingly linger over the other pieces 
comprised in this delightful collection ; 
over the prose preface so easy, so grace- 
ful, so rich with the mature harvest of a 
long life of study and reflection; over the 
exquisite beauty of the verses to the Duch- 
ess of Ormond; over that lyrical master- 
piece which Scott, Byron, and Macaulay 
have pronounced to be the noblest ode in 
our language, which Voltaire preferred to 
the whole of Pindar, and which even now 
stands unrivalled for varied, rapid, mascu- 
line melody ; over that epistle which the 
old poet labored with such care and which 
he pronounced to be one of the best of his 
later compositions; over the venerable 
portrait for which sate the saintly Ken, and 
which furnished Goldsmith with a model 
for his happiest delineation. But time and 
space fail, we must hurry to the end: — 
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Sciolzo il collo fumante et levo il morso, 
Perd che spatio assai con esso ho corso. 


“By the mercy of God,” he wrote in 
February 1700, “ I am come within twenty 
years of fourscore and eight a cripple in 
my limbs, but I think myself as vigorous 
as ever in the faculties of my soul.” On 
the 13th of the following May he was ly- 
ing in the Abbey among his illustrious 
predecessors, of whom he had never, dur- 
ing the course of his long life written or 
spoken one disloyal word. He died, it 
appears, somewhat suddenly. Enfeebled 
by a complication of diseases, he was at- 
tacked by erysipelas and gangrene, to 
which May Ist, 1700, he succumbed in 
spite of the anxious efforts of his medical 
attendants. A painful operation might 
have saved his life; he chose rather to 
resign it. “He received the notice of his 
approaching dissolution,” writes one of 
those who stood round his death-bed, “ with 
sweet submission and entire resignation to 
the Divine will, and he took so tender and 
obliging a farewell of his friends as none 
but himself could have expressed.” His 
body lay in state for several days in the 
College of Physicians, and on May 13 was 
honored with a public funeral more impos- 
ing and magnificent than any which had 
been conceded to an English poet before. 
He was laid by the bones of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and Jonson and Cowley, not far 
from his old friend Davenant, and his old 
schoolmaster Busby in 


the temple where the dead 
Are honored by the nations, 


SIR GIBBIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


AUTHOR OF ** MALCOLM,” ‘* THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE,”’ 
ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JANET. 


ONCE away, Gibbie had no thought of 
returning. Up Daurside was the sole 
propulsive force whose existence he rec- 
ognized. But when he lifted his head from 
drinking at the stream, which was one of 
some size, and, greatly refreshed, looked 
up its channel, a longing seized him to 
know whence came the water of life which 
had thus restored him to bliss—how a 
burn first appears upon the earth. He 
thought it must come from the foot of a 
great conical mountain which seemed but 
a little way off. He would follow it 
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up and see. So away he went, yielding at 
once, as was his wont, to the first desire 
that came. He had not trotted far along 
the bank, however, before, at a sharp turn 
it took, he saw that its course was a much 
longer one than he had imagined, for it 
turned from the mountain, and led up 
among the roots of other hil!s; while here 
in front of him, direct from the mountains, 
as it seemed, came down a smaller stream, 
and tumbled noisily into this. The larger 
burn would lead him too far from the 
Daur; he would follow the smaller one. 
He found a wide shallew place, crossed 
the larger, and went up the side of the 
smaller. 

Doubly free after his imprisonment of 
the morning, Gibbie sped joyously along. 
Already nature, her largeness, her open- 
ness, her loveliness, her changefulness, her 
oneness in change, had begun to heal the 
child’s heart, and comfort him in his dis- 
appointment with his kind. The stream 
he was now ascending ran along the claw 
of the mountain, which claw was covered 
with almost a forest of pine, protecting 
little colonies of less hardy timber. Its 
heavy green was varied with the pale del- 
icate fringes of the fresh foliage of the 
larches, filling the air with aromatic breath. 
In the midst of their soft tufts, each tuft 
buttoned with a brown spot, hung the rich 
brown knobs and tassels of last year’s 
cones. But the trees were all on the op- 
posite side of the stream, and appeared to 
be on the other side of a wall. Where 
Gibbie was, the mountain-root was chiefly 
of rock, interspersed with heather. 

A little way up the stream, he came to 
a bridge over it, closed at the farther end 
by iron gates between pillars, each sur- 
mounted by a wolf’s head in stone. Over 
the gate on each side leaned a rowan-tree, 
with trunk and branches aged and gnarled 
amidst their fresh foliage. He crossed the 
burn to look through the gate, and pressed 
his face between the bars to get a better 
sight of a tame rabbit that had got out of its 
hutch. Itsat, like a Druid white with age, 
in the midst of a gravel drive, much over- 
grown with moss, that led through a young 
larch wood, with here and there an ancient 
tree, lonely amidst the youth of its com- 
panions. Suddenly from the wood a large 
spaniel came bounding upon the rabbit. 
Gibbie gave a shriek, and the rabbit made 
one white flash into the wood, with the 
dog after him. He turned away sad at 
heart. 

“I]ka cratur ’at can,” he said to himself, 
“ates ilka cratur ’at canna!” 

It was his first generalization, but not 
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many years passed before he supplement- 
ed it with a conclusion : 

“But the man ’at wad be a man, he 
maunna.” 

Resuming his journey of investigation, 
he trotted along the bank of the burn, 
farther and farther up, until he could trot 
no more, but must go clambering over 
great stones, or sinking to the knees in 
bog, patches of it red with iron, from which 
he would turn away with a shudder. 
Sometimes he walked in the water, along 
the bed of the burn itself; sometimes he 
had to scramble up its steep side, to pass 
one of the many little cataracts of its de- 
scent. Here and there a small silver 
birch, or a mountain ash, or a stunted fir- 
tree, looking like a wizard child, hung over 
the stream. Its banks were mainly of 
rock and heather, but now and then a 
small patch of cultivation intervened. 
Gibbie had no thought that he was gradu- 
ally leaving the abodes of men behind him ; 
he knew no reason why in ascending things 
should change, and & no longer as in 
plainer ways. For what he knew, there 
might be farm after farm, up and up for- 
ever, to the gates of heaven. But it would 
no longer have troubled him greatly to 
leave all houses behind him for a season. 


A great purple foxglove could do much 
now — just at this phase of his story, to 
make him forget—not the human face 


divine, but the loss of it. A lark aloft in 
the blue, from whose heart, as from a foun- 
tain whose roots were lost in the air its 
natural source, issued, not a stream, but an 
ever-spreading lake of song, was now more 
to him than the memory of any human 
voice he had ever heard, except his fath- 
er’s and Sambo’s. But he was not yet 
quite out and away from the dwellings of 
his kind. 

I may as well now make the attempt to 
give some idea of Gibbie’s appearance, as 
he showed after so long wandering. Of 
dress he had hardly enough left to carry 
the name. Shoes, of course, he had none. 
Of the shape of trousers there remained 
nothing, except the division before and 
behind in the short petticoat to which they 
were reduced; and those rudimentary di- 
visions were lost in the multitude of rents 
of equal apparent significance. He had 
never, so far as he knew, had a shirt upon 
his body; and his sole other garment was 
a jacket, so much too large for him, that 
to retain the use of his hands he had 
folded back the sleeves quite to his elbows. 
Thus reversed they became pockets, the 
only ones he had, and in them he stowed 
whatever provisions were given him of 
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which he could not make immediate use — 
porridge and sowens and mashed potatoes 
included: they served him, in fact, like 
the first of the stomachs of those animals 
which have more than one — concerning 
which animals, by the way, I should much 
like to know what they were in “ Pythag- 
oras’ time.” His head had plentiful pro- 
tection in its own natural crop — had never 
either had or required any other. That 
would have been of the gold order, had 
not a great part of its color been sunburnt, 
rained, and frozen out of it. All ways it 
pointed, as if surcharged with electric fluid, 
crowning him with a wildness which was 
in amusing contrast with the placidity of 
his countenance. Perhaps the resulting 
queerness in the expression of the little 
vagrant, a look as if he had been hunted 
till his body and soul were nearly ruffled 
asunder, and had already parted company 
in aim and interest, might have been the 
first thing to strike a careless observer. 
But if the heart was not a careless one, 
the eye would look again, and discover a 
stronger stillness than mere placidity —a 
sort of live peace abiding in that weather- 
beaten little face under its wild crown of 
human herbage. The features of it were 
well-shaped, and not smaller than propor- 
tioned to the small whole of his person. 
His eyes — partly, perhaps, because there 
was so little flesh upon his bones — were 
large, and in repose had much of a soft 
animal expression: there was not in them 
the look of You and know. Frequently, 
too, when occasion roused the needful 
instinct, they had a sharp expression of 
outlook Kom readiness, which, without a 
trace of fierceness or greed, was yet equally 
animal. Only all the time there was pres- 
ent something else, beyond characteriza- 
tion: behind them something seemed to 
lie asleep. His hands and feet were small 
and childishly dainty, his whole body well- 
shaped and well put together — of which 
the style of his dress rather quashed the 
evidence. 

Such was Gibbie to the eye, as he rose 
from Daurside to the last cultivated ground 
on the borders of the burn, and the highest 
dwelling on the mountain. It was the 
abode of a cottar, and was a dependency 
of the farm he had just left. The cottar 
was an old man of seventy ; his wife was 
nearly sixty. They had reared stalwart 
sons and shapely daughters, now at service 
here and there in the valleys below — all 
ready to see God in nature, and recognize 
him in providence. They belonged to a 
class now, I fear, extinct, but once, if my 
love prejudice not my judgment too far, 
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the glory and strength of Scotland: their 
little acres are now swallowed up in the 
larger farms. 

It was a very humble dwelling, built of 
turf upon a foundation of stones, and 
roofed with turf and straw— warm, and 
nearly impervious to the searching airs of 
the mountain-side. One little window of 
a foot and a half square looked out on the 
universe. At one end stood a stack of 
peat, half as big at the cottage itself. All 
around it were huge rocks, some of them 
peaks whose masses went down to the 
very central fires, others only fragments 
that had rolled from above. Here and 


_ there a thin crop was — in patches 


amongst them, the red gray stone lifting 
its baldness in spots numberless through 
the soft waving green. A few of the com- 
monest flowers grew about the door, but 
there was no garden. The doorstep was 
live rock, and a huge projecting rock be- 
hind formed the back and a portion of one 
of the end walls. This latter rock had 
been the attraction to the site, because of 
a hollow in it, which now served as a dairy. 
For up there with them lived the last cow 
of the valley — the cow that breathed the 
loftiest air on all Daurside —a good cow, 
and gifted in feeding well upon little. Fac- 
ing the broad south, and leaning against 
the hill, as against the bosom of God, 
sheltering it from the north and east, the 
cottage looked so high-humble, so still, so 
confident, that it drew Gibbie with the 
spell of heart-likeness. He knocked at 
the old, weather-beaten, shrunk and rent, 
but well-patched door. A voice, alive with 
the soft vibrations of thought and feeling, 
answered, 

“ Come yer wa’s in, whae’er ye be.” 

Gibbie pulled the string that came 
through a hole in the door, so lifted the 
latch, and entered. 

A woman sat on a creepie, her face 
turned over her shoulder to see who came. 
It was a gray face, with good simple fea- 
tures and clear gray eyes. The plentiful 
hair that grew low on her forehead, was 
half gray, mostly covered by a white cap 
with frills. A clean wrapper and apron, 
both of blue print, over a blue winsey pet- 
ticoat, blue stockings, and strong shoes 
completed her dress. A book lay on her 
lap: always when she had finished her 
morning’s work, and made her house tidy, 
she sat down to have her comfort, as she 
called it. The moment she saw Gibbie 
she rose. Had he been the angel Gabriel, 
come to tell her she was wanted at the 
throne, her attention could not have been 
more immediate or thorough. She was 





rather a little woman, and carried herself 
straight and light. 

“Eh, ye puir ootcast! ” she said, in the 
pitying voice of a mother, “hoo cam ye 
here sic a hicht? Cratur, ye hae left the 
warl’ ahin’ ye. What wad ye hae here? 
Z hae naething.” 

Receiving no answer but one of the 
child’s bewitching smiles, she stood for a 
moment regarding him, not in mere silence, 
but with a look of dumbness. She was a 
mother. One who is mother only to her 
own children is not a mother; she is only 
a woman who has borne children. But 
here was one of God’s mothers. 

Loneliness and silence, and constant 
homely familiarity with the vast simplici- 
ties of nature, assist much in the develop- 
ment of the deeper and more wonderful 
faculties of perception. The perceptions 
themselves may take this or that shape 
according to the education— may even 
embody themselves fantastically, yet be no 
less perceptions. Now the very moment 
before Gibbie entered, she had been read- 
ing the words of the Lord: “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me;” and with her heart full of them she 
lifted her eyes and saw Gibbie. For one 
moment, with the quick flashing response 
of the childlike imagination of the Celt, 
she fancied she saw the Lord himself. 
Another woman might have made a more 
serious mistake, and seen there only a 
child. Often had Janet pondered, as she 
sat alone on the great mountain, while 
Robert was with the sheep, or she lay 
awake by his side at night, with the wind 
howling about the cottage, whether the 
Lord might not sometimes take a lonely 
walk to look after such solitary sheep of 
his flock as they, and let them know he 
had not lost sight of them, for all the ups 
and downs of the hills. There stood the 
child, and whether he was the Lord or not, 
he was evidently hungry. Ah! who could 
tell but the Lord was actually hungry in 
every one of his hungering little ones! 

In the mean time—only it was but 
thought-time, not clock-time—Gibbie stood 
motionless in the middle of the floor, smil- 
ing his innocent smile, asking for nothing, 
hinting at nothing, but resting his wild calm 
eyes, with a sense of safety and mother- 
presence, upon the gray thoughtful face of 
the gazing woman. Her awe deepened; 
it seemed to descend upon her and fold her 
in as with a mantle. Involuntarily she 
bowed her head, and stepping to him took 
him by the hand, and led him to the stool 
she had left. There she made him sit, 
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while she brought forward her table, white 
with scrubbing, took from a hole in the 
wall, and set upon it a platter of oat- 
cakes, carried a wooden bow! to her dairy 
in the rock through a whitewashed door, 
and bringing it back filled, half with cream 
half with milk, set that also on the table. 
Then she placed a chair before it, and 
said, — 

“ Sit ye doon, an’ tak. Gin ye war the 
Lord himsel’, my bonny man, an’ ye may 
be for oucht I ken, for ye luik puir an’ de- 
spised eneuch, I cud gie nae better, for it’s 
a’ I hae to offer ye —’cep it micht be an 
egg,” she added, correcting herself, and 
turned and went out. 

Presently she came back with a look of 
success, carrying two eggs, which, having 
raked out a quantity, she buried in the hot 
ashes of the peats, and left in front of the 
hearth to roast, while Gibbie went on eat- 
ing the thick oatcake, sweet and substan- 
tial, and Crinking such milk as the wildest 
imagination of town-boy could never sug- 
gest. It was indeed angels’ food —food 
such as would have pleased the Lord him- 
self after a hard day with axe and saw and 
plane, so good and simple and strong was 
it. Janet resumed her seat on the low 
three-legged stool, and took her knitting 
that he might feel neither that he was 
watched as he ate, nor that she was wait- 
ing for him to finish. Every other moment 
she gave a glance at the stranger she had 
taken in; but never a word he spoke, and 
the sense of mystery grew upon her. 

Presently came a great bounce and 
scramble ; the latch jumped up, the door 
flew open, and after a moment’s pause, in 
came a sheep dog —a splendid thorough- 
bred collie, carrying in his mouth a tiny, 
long-legged lamb, which he dropped half 
dead in the woman’s lap. It was a late 
lamb, born of a mother which had been 
sold from the hill, but had found her way 
back from a great distance, in order that 
her coming young one might have the 
privilege of being yeaned on the same spot 
where she had herself awaked to exist- 
ence. Another moment, and her méda-a 
was heard approaching the door. She 
trotted in, and going up to Janet, stood 
contemplating the consequences of her 
maternal ambition. Her udder was full, 
but the lamb was too weak to suck. Janet 
rose, and going to the side of the room, 
opened the door of what might have 
seemed an old press, but was a_ bed. 
Folding back the counterpane, she laid the 
lamb in the bed, and covered it over. 
Then she got a caup, a wooden dish like 
a large saucer, and into it milked the ewe. 
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Next she carried the caup to the bed ; but 
what means she there used to enable the 
lamb to drink, the boy could not see, 
though his busy eyes and loving heart 
would gladly have taken in all. 

In the mean time the collie, having done 
his duty by the lamb, and perhaps forgot- 
ten it, sat on his tail, and stared with his 
two brave trusting eyes at the little beggar 
that sat in the master’s chair, and ate of 
the fat of the land. Oscar was a gentle- 
man, and had never gone to school, there- 
fore neither fancied nor had been taught 
that rags make an essential distinction, 
and ought to be barked at. Gibbie was a 
stranger, and therefore as a stranger Oscar 

ave him welcome — now and then stoop- 
ing to lick the little brown feet that had 
wandered so far. 

Like all wild creatures, Gibbie ate fast, 
and had finished everything set before him 
ere the woman had done feeding the 
lamb. Without a notion of the rudeness 
of it, his heart full of gentle gratitude, he 
rose and left the cottage. When Janet 
turned from her shepherding, there sat 
Oscar looking up at the empty chair. 

“ What’s come o’ the laddie?” she said 
to the dog, who answered with a low 
whine, half-regretful, half-interrogative. It 
may be he was only asking, like Esau, 
if there was no residuum of blessing for 
him also; but perhaps he too was puzzled 
what to conclude about the boy. Janet 
hastened to the door, but already Gibbie’s 
nimble feet, refreshed to the point of ever 
toe with the food he had just swallowed, 
had borne him far up the hill, behind the 
cottage, so that she could not get a glimpse 
of him. Thoughtfully she returned, and 
thoughtfully removed the remnants of the 
meal. She would then have resumed her 
Bible, but her hospitality had rendered it 
necessary that she should put on her gir- 
dle — not a cincture of leather upon her 
body, but a disc uf iron on the fire, to bake 
thereon cakes ere her husband’s return. 
It was a simple enough process, for the 
oatmeal wanted nothing but water and 
fire; but her joints had not yet got rid of 
the winter’s rheumatism, and the labor of 
the baking was the hardest part of the sac- 
rifice of her hospitality. To many it is easy 
to give what they have, but the offering of 
weariness and pain is never easy. They 
are indeed a true salt to salt sacrifices 
withal. ’;yaet it was the last of her meal 
till her y “est boy should bring her a 
bag on hf’back from the mill the next Sat- 
urday, made no point in her trouble. 

When at last she had done, and put the 
things away, and swept up the hearth, she 
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milked the ewe, sent her out to nibble, took 
her Bible, and sat down once more to read. 
The lamb lay at her feet, with his little 
head projecting from the folds of her new 
flannel petticoat; and every time her eye 
fell from the book upon the lamb, she felt 
as if somehow the lamb was the boy that 
had eaten of her bread and drunk of her 
milk. After she had read a while, there 
came a change, and the lamb seemed the 
Lord himself, both lamb and shepherd, 
who had come to claim her hospitality. 
Then, divinely invaded with the dread lest 
in the fancy she should forget the reality, 
she kneeled down, and prayed to the 
friend of Martha and Mary and Lazarus, 
to come as he had said, and sup with her 
indeed. 

Not for years and years had Janet been 
to church; she had long been unable to 
walk so far; and having no book but the 
best, and no help to understand it but the 
highest, her faith was simple, strong, real, 
all-pervading. Day by day she pored over 
the great gospel — I mean just the good 
news according to Matthew and Mark and 
Luke and John — until she had grown to 
be one of the noble ladies of the kingdom 
of heaven —one of those who inherit the 
earth, and are ripening to see God. For 
the Master, and his mind in hers, was her 
teacher. She had little or no theology save 
what He taught her, or rather what he zs. 
And of any other than that, the less the 
better; for no theology, except the 7heou 
logos, is worth the learning, no other being 
true. To know im is to know God. 
And he only who obeys him, does or can 
know him; he who obeys him cannot fail 
to know him. To Janet, Jesus Christ was 
no object of so-called theological specula- 
tion, but a living man, who somehow or 
other heard her when she called to him, 
and sent her the help she needed. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GLASHGAR. 


Up and up the hill went Gibbie. The 
path ceased altogether; but when wis the 
word in one’s mind—and wf had grown 
almost a fixed idea with Gibbie — he can 
seldom be in doubt whether he is going 
right, even where there is no track. In- 
deed in all more arduous ways, men leave 
no track behind them, no finger-post — 
there is alway but the steepness. He 
climbed andclimbed. The mi: Gain grew 
steeper and barer as he went, atl he be- 
came absorbed in his climbing. All at 
once he discovered that he had lost the 
stream, where or when he could not tell. 





All below and around him was red granite 
rock, scattered over with the chips and 
splinters detached by air and wind, water 
and stream, light and heatand cold. Glash- 
gar was only about three thousand feet 
in height, but it was the steepest of its 
group —a huge rock that, even in the 
midst of masses, suggested solidity. 

Not once while he ascended had the 
idea come to him that by and by he should 
be able to climb no farther. For aught he 
knew there were oatcakes and milk and 
sheep and collie dogs ever higher and 
higher still. Not until he actually stood 
upon the peak did he know that there was 
the earthly Aztherto — the final obstacle of 
unobstancy, the everywhere which, from 
excess of perviousness, was to human foot 
impervious. The sun was about two hours 
towards the west, when Gibbie, his little 
legs almost as active as ever, surmounted 
the final slope. Running up like a child 
that would scale heaven, he stood on the 
bare round, the head of the mountain, and 
saw, with an invading shock of amazement, 
and at first of disappointment, that there 
was no going higher: in every direction 
the slope was downward. He had never 
been on the top of anything before. He 
had always been in the hollows of things. 
Now the whole world lay beneath him. 
It was cold; in some of the shadows lay 
snow — weary exile from both the sky and 
the sea and the ways of them— captive in 
the fetters of the cotd— prisoner to the 
mountain top; but Gibbie felt nocold. In 
a glow with the climb, which at the last 
had been hard, his lungs filled with the 
heavenly air, and his soul with the feeling 
that he was above everything that was, 
uplifted on the very crown of the earth, he 
stoodin his rags, a fluttering scarecrow, 
the conqueror of height, the discoverer of 
immensity, the monarch of space. No- 
body knew of such marvel but him! Gib- 
bie had never even heard the word Joetry, 
but none the less was he the very stuff 
out of which poems grow, and now all the 
latent poetry in him was set a swaying and 
heaving — an ocean inarticulate because 
unobstructed —a might that could make 
no music, no thunder of waves, because it 
had no shore, no rocks of thought against 
which to break in speech. He sat down 
on the topmost point; and slowly, in the 
silence and the loneliness, from the un- 
known fountains of the eternal conscious- 
ness, the heart of the child filled. Above 
him towered infinitude, immensity, potent 
on his mind through shape to his eye ina 
soaring dome of blue — the one visible sym- 
bol informed and insouled of the eternal, 
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to reveal itself thereby. In it, centre and 
life, lorded the great sun, beginning to cast 
shadows to the south and east from the 
endless heaps of the world, that lifted 
themselves in all directions. Down their 
sides ran the streams, down busily, hasting 
away through every valley to the Daur, 
which bore them back to the ocean-heart 
— through woods and meadows, park and 
waste, rocks and willowy marsh. Behind 
the valleys rose mountains; and behind 
the mountains, other mountains, more and 
more, each swathed in its own mystery ; 
and beyond all hung the curtain-depth of 
the sky-gulf. Gibbie sat and gazed, and 
dreamed and gazed. The mighty city that 
had been to him the universe, was dropped 
and lost, like a thing that was now nobody’s, 
in far indistinguishable distance ; and he 
who had lost it had climbed upon the 
throne of the world. Theair was still; 
when a breath awoke, it but touched his 
cheek like the down of a feather, and the 
stillness was there again. The stillness 
grew great, and slowly descended upon 
him. It deepened and deepened. Surely 
it would deepen to a voice !— it was about 
to speak! It was as if a great single 
thought was the substance of the silence, 
and was all over and around him, and 
closer to him than his clothes, than his 
body, than hishands. I amdescribing the 
indescribable, and compelled to make it 
too definite for belief. In colder speech, 
an experience had come to the child; a 
link in the chain of his development glided 
over the windlass of his uplifting; a 
change passed upon him. In after years, 
when Gibbie had the idea of God, when 
he had learned to think about him, to de- 
sire his presence, to believe that a will of 
love enveloped his will, as the brooding 
hen spreads her wings over her eggs — as 
often as the thought of God came to him, 
it came in the shape of the silence on the 
top of Glashgar. 

As he sat, with his eyes on the peak 
he had just chosen from the rest as the 
loftiest of all within his sight, he saw a 
cloud begin to grow upon it. The cloud 
grew, and gathered, and descended, cover- 
ing its sides as it went, until the whole 
was hidden. Then swiftly, as he gazed, 
the cloud opened as it were a round win- 
dow in the heart of it, and through that he 
saw the peak again. The next moment 
a flash of blue lightning darted across the 
opening, and whether Gibbie really saw 
what follows, he never could be sure, but 
always after, as often as the vision re- 
turned, in the flash he saw a rock rolling 
down the peak. 
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gether, and the window closed. The next 
thing which in after years he remembered 
was, that the earth, mountains, meadows, 
and streams, had vanished; everything 
was gone from his sight, except a few 
yards around him of the rock upon which 
he sat, and the cloud that hid world and 
heaven. Then again burst forth the light- 
ning. He saw no flash, but an intense 
cloud-illumination, accompanied by the 
deafening crack, and followed by the ap- 
palling roar and roll of the thunder. Nor 
was it noise alone that surrounded him, 
for, as if he were in the heart and nest of 
the storm, the very wind-waves that made 
the thunder rushed in driven bellowing 
over him, and had nearly swept him away. 
He clung to the rock with hands and feet. 
The cloud writhed and wrought and bil- 
lowed and eddied with all the shapes of 
the wind, and seemed itself to be the fur- 
nace-womb in which the thunder was 
created. Was this then the voice into 
which the silence had been all the time 
deepening? had the presence thus taken 
form and declared itself? Gibbie had yet 
to learn that there is a deeper voice still 
into which such a silence may grow — and 
the silence not be broken. He was not 
dismayed. He had no conscience of 
wrong, and scarcely knew fear. It was an 
awful delight that filled his spirit. Mount 
Sinai was not to him a terror. To him 
there was no wrath in the thunder any 
more than in the greeting of the dog that 
found him in his kennel. To him there 
was no being in the sky so righteous as 
to be more displeased than pitiful over 
the wrongness of the children whom he 
had not yet got taught their childhood. 
Gibbie sat calm, awe-full, but, I imagine, 
with a clear forehead and smile-haunted 
mouth, while the storm roared and beat 
and flashed and ran about him. It was 
the very fountain of tempest. From the 
bare crest of the mountain the water poured 
down its sides, as if its springs were in 
the rock itself, and not in the bosom of the 
cloud above. The tumult at last seized 
Gibbie like an intoxication ; he jumped to 
his feet, and danced and flung his arms 
about, as if he himself were the storm. 
But the uproar did not last long. Almost 
suddenly it was gone, as if, like a bird 
that had! been flapping the ground in agony, 
it had at last recovered itself, and taken 
to its great wings and flown. The sun 
shone out clear, and in all the blue abyss 
not a cloud was to be seen, except far 
away to leeward, where one was spread 
like a banner in the lonely air, fleeting 
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— bearing for its device a segment of the 
many-colored bow. 

And now that its fierceness was over, 
the jubilation in the softer voices of the 
storm became audible. As the soul gives 
thanks for the sufferings that are over- 
past, offering the love and faith and hope 
which the pain has stung into fresh life, so 
from the sides of the mountain ascended 
the noise of the waters the cloud had left 
behind. The sun had kept on his journey; 
the storm had been no disaster to him; 
and now he was a long way down the 
west, and Twilight, in her gray cloak, 
would soon be tracking him from the east, 
like sorrow dogging delight. Gibbie, wet 
and cold, began to think of the cottage 
where he had been so kindly received, of 
the friendly face of its mistress, and her 
care of the lamb. It was not that he 
wanted to eat. He did not even imagine 
more eating, for never in his life had he 
eaten twice of the same charity in the 
same day. What he wanted was to find 
some dry hole in the mountain, and sleep 
as near the cottage as he could. So he 
rose and set out. But he lost his way; 
came upon one precipice after another, 
down which only a creeping thing could 
have gone; was repeatedly turned aside 
by torrents and swampy places ; and when 
the twilight came, was still wandering 
upon the mountain. At length he found, 
as he thought, the burn along whose bank 
he had ascended in the morning, and fol- 
lowed it towards the valley, looking out for 
the friendly cottage. But the first indica- 
tion of abode he saw, was the wall of the 
grounds of the house through whose gate 
he had looked in the morning. He was 
then a long way from the cottage, and not 
far from the farm; and the best thing he 
could do was to find again the barn where 
he had slept so well the night before. 
This was not very difficult even in the 
dusky night. He skirted the wall, came 
to his first guide, found and crossed the 
valley-stream, and descended it until he 
thought he recognized the slope of clover 
down which he had run in the morning. 
He ran up the brae, and there were the 
solemn cones of the corn-ricks between 
him and the sky! A minute more and he 
had crept through the cat-hole, and was 
feeling about in the dark barn. Happily 
the heap of straw was not yet cemoved. 
Gibbie shot into it like a mole, and bur- 
rowed to the very centre, there coiled him- 
self up, and imagined himself lying in the 
heart of the rock on which he sat during 
the storm and listening to the thunder 
winds over his head. The fancy enticed 





the sleep which before was ready enough 
to come, and he was soon far stiller than 
Ariel in the cloven pine of Sycorax. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CEILING. 


HE might have slept longer the next 
morning, for there was no threshing to 
wake him, in spite of the cocks in the yard 
that made it their business to rouse sleep- 
ers to their work, had it not been for an- 
other kind of cock inside him, which bore 
the same relation to food that the others 
bore to light. He peeped first, then crept 
out. All was still except the voices of 
those same prophet cocks, crying in the 
wilderness of the yet sunless world; a moo 
now and then from the byres; and the 
oceasional stamp of a great hoof in the 
stable. Gibbie clambered up into the loft, 
and turning the cheeses about until he 
came upon the one he had gnawed before, 
again attacked it, and enlarged consider- 
ably the hole he had already made in it. 
Rather dangerous food it was, perhaps, 
eaten in that unmitigated way, for it was 
made of skimmed milk, and was very dry 
and hard ; but Gibbie was a powerful little 
animal, all bones and sinews, small hard 
muscle, and faultless digestion. The next 
idea naturally rising was the burn; he 
tumbled down over the straw heap to the 
floor of the barn, and made for the cat- 
hole. But the moment he put his head 
out, he saw the legs of a man: the farmer 
was walking through his ricks, specu- 
lating on the money they held. He drew 
back, and looked round to see where best 
he could betake himself should he come 
in. He spied thereupon a ladder leaning 
against the end-wall of the barn, opposite 
the loft and the stables, and near it in the 
walla wooden shutter, like the door of a 
little cupboard. He got up the ladder, and 
opening the shutter, which was fastened 
only with a button, found a hole in the 
wall, through which popping his head too 
carelessly, he knocked from a shelf some 
piece of pottery, which fell with a great 
crash on a paved floor. Looking after it, 
Gibbie beheld below him a rich prospect 
of yellow-white pools ranged in order on 
shelves. They reminded him of milk, but 
were of a different color. As he gazed, a 
door opened hastily, with sharp clicking 
latch, and a woman entered, ejaculating, 
“Care what set that cat!” Gibbie drew 
back, lest in her search for the cat she 
might find the culprit. She looked all 
round, muttering such truncated impreca- 
tions as befitted the mouth of a Scotch- 
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woman; but as none of her milk was 
touched, her wrath gradually abated; she 
picked up the fragments, and withdrew. 

Thereupon Gibbie ventured to recon- 
noitre a little farther, and popping in his 
head again, saw that the dairy was open to 
the roof, but the door was in a partition 
which did not run so high. The place 
from which the woman entered was: ceiled, 
and the ceiling rested on the partition be- 
tween it and the dairy; so that, from a 
shelf level with the hole, he could easily 
enough get on the top of the ceiling. 
This, urged by the instinct of the home- 
less to understand their surroundings, he 
presently effected, by creeping like a cat 
along the top shelf. 

The ceiling was that of the kitchen, and 
was merely of boards, which, being old and 
shrunken, had here and there a consider- 
ably crack between two, and Gibbie, peep- 
ing through one after another of these 
cracks, soon saw several things he did not 
understand. Of such was a barrel-churn, 
which he took for a barrel-organ, and wel- 
comed as a sign of civilization. The 
woman was sweeping the room towards 
the hearth, where the peat fire was already 
burning, with a great pot hanging over it, 
covered with a wooden lid. When the 
water in it was hot, she poured it into a 
large wooden dish, in which she began to 
wash other dishes, thus giving the observ- 
ant Gibbie his first notion of housekeep- 
ing. Then she scoured the deal table, 
dusted the bench and the chairs, arranged 
the dishes on shelves and rack, except a 
few which she placed on the table, put 
more water on the fire, and disappeared in 
the dairy. Thence presently she returned, 
carrying a great jar, which, to Gibbie’s 
astonishment, having lifted a lid in the top 
of the churn, she emptied into it; he was 
not, therefore, any farther astonished, when 
she began to turn the handle vigorously, 
that no music issued. As to what else 
might be expected, Gibbie had not even a 
mistaken idea. But the butter came 
quickly that morning, and then he did have 
another astonishment, for he saw a great 
mass of something half-solid tumbled out 
where he had seen a liquid poured in — 
nor that alone for the liquid came out again 
too! But when at length he saw the mass, 
after being well washed, moulded into cer- 
tain shapes, he recognized it as butter, 
such as he had seen in the shops, and had 
now and then tasted on the piece given 
him by some more than usually generous 
housekeeper. Surely he had wandered 
into a region of plenty! Only now, when 
he saw the woman busy and careful, the 
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idea of things in the country being a sort 
ef common property began to fade from 
his mind, and the perception to wake that 
they were as the things in the shops, which 
must not be touched without first paying 
money for them over a counter. 

The butter-making brought to a success- 
ful close, the woman proceeded to make 
porridge for the men’s breakfast, and with 
hungry eyes Gibbie watched that process 
next. The water in the great pot boiling 
like a wild volcano, she took handful after 
handful of meal from a great wooden dish 
(called a dossie) and threw it into the pot, 
stirring as she threw, until the mess was 
presently so thick that she could no more 
move the sfzurtle in it; and scarcely had 
she emptied it into another great wooden 
bowl (called a dicker) when Gibbie heard 
the heavy tramp of the men crossing the 
yard to consume it. 

For the last few ininutes, Gibbie’s nos- 
trils—alas! not Gibbie—had been re- 
galed with the delicious odor of the boiling 
meal; and now his eyes had their turn — 
but still, alas, not Gibbie! Prostrate on 
the ceiling he lay and watched the splendid 
spoonfuls tumble out of sight into the 
capacious throats of four men: all took 
their spoonfuls from the same dish, but 
each dipped his spoonful into his private 
caup of milk, ere he carried it to his mouth. 
A little apart sat a boy, whom the woman 
seemed to favor, having provided him with 
a plateful of porridge by himself, but the 
fact was, four were as many as could dicker 
comfortably, or with any chance of fair 
play. The boy’s countenance greatly at- 
tracted Gibbie. It was a long, solemn 
face, but the eyes were bright-blue and 
sparkling; and when he smiled, which was 
not very often, it was a good and meaning- 
ful smile. 

When the meal was over, and he saw 
the little that was left, with all the drops 
of milk from the cazds, tumbled into a 
common receptacle, to be kept, he thought, 
for the next meal, poor Gibbie felt very 
empty and forsaken. He crawled away 
sad at heart, with nothing before him 
except a drink of water at the burn. He 
might have gone to the door of the house, 
in the hope of a bit of cakes, but, now that 
he had seen something of the doings in 
the house and of the people who lived in 
it—as soon, that is, as he had looked 
embodied ownership in the face — he began 
to be aware of its claims, and the cheese 
he had eaten to lie heavy upon his spiritual 
stomach : he had done that which he would 
not have done before leaving the city. 
Carefully he crept across the ceiling, his 
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head hanging, like a dog scolded of his 
master, carefully along the shelf of the 
dairy, and through the opening in the wall, 
quickly down the ladder, and through the 
cat-hole in the barn door. There was no 
one in the corn-yard now, and he wandered 
about among the ricks looking, with little 
hope, for something to eat. Turning a 
corner he came upon a henhouse — and 
there was a crowd of hens and half-grown 
chickens about the very dish into which 
he had seen the remnants of the breakfast 
thrown, all pecking billfuls out of it. As 
I may have said before, he always felt at 
liberty to share with the animals, partly, I 
suppose, because he saw they had no 
scrupulosity or ceremony amongst them- 
selves; so he dipped his hand into their 
dish: why should not the bird of the air 
now and then peck with the more respect- 
able of the barn-door, if only to learn his 
inferiority? Greatly refreshed, he got up 
from among the hens, scrambled over the 
dry-stone-wall, and trotted away to the 
burn. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HORNIE, 


IT was now time he should resume his 
journey up Daurside, and he set out to 
follow the burn that he might regain the 
river. It led him into a fine meadow, 
where a number of cattle were feeding. 
The meadow was not fenced — little more 
than marked off, indeed, upon one side, 
from a field of growing corn, by a low wall 
of earth, covered with moss and grass and 
flowers. The cattle were therefore herded 
by a boy, whom Gibbie recognized even 
in the distance as him by whose counte- 
nance he had been so much attracted 
when, like an old deity on a cloud, he lay 
spying through the crack in the ceiling. 
The boy was reading a book, from which 
every now and then he lifted his eyes to 
glance around him, and see whether any 
of the cows or heifers or stirks were wan- 
dering beyond their pasture of rye-grass 
and clover. Having them all before him, 
therefore no occasion to look behind, he 
did not see Gibbie approaching. But as 
soon as he seemed thoroughly occupied, a 
certain black cow, with short sharp horns 
and a wicked look, which had been grad- 
ually, as was her wont, edging nearer and 
nearer to the corn, turned suddenly and 
ran for it, jumped the dyke, and plunging 
into a mad revelry of greed, tore and de- 
voured with all the haste not merely of one 
insecure, but of one that knew she was 
stealing. Now Gibbie had been observant 
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enough during his travels to learn that this 
was against the law and custom of the 
country — that it was not permitted to a 
cow to go into a field where there were 
no others —and like a shot he was after 
the black marauder. The same instant 
the herd-boy too, lifting his eyes from his 
book, saw her, and springing to his feet, 
caught up his great stick, and ran also: he 
had more than reason to run, for he under- 
stood only too well the dangerous temper 
of the cow, and saw that Gibbie was a 
mere child, and unarmed — an object most 
provocative of attack to Hornie — so 
named, indeed, because of her readiness 
to use the weapons with which Nature had 
provided her. She was in fact a malicious 
cow, and but that she was a splendid 
milker, would have been long ago fatted 
up and sent to the butcher. The boy as 
he ran full speed to the rescue, kept shout- 
ing to warn Gibbie from his purpose, but 
Gibbie was too intent to understand the 
sounds he uttered, and supposed them 
addressed to the cow. With the fearless 
service that belonged to his very being, he 
ran straight at Hornie, and, having nothing 
to strike her with, flung himself against 
her with a great shove towards the dyke. 
Hornie, absorbed in her delicious robbery, 
neither heard nor saw before she felt 
him, and, startled by the sudden attack, 
turned tail. It was but fora moment. In 
turning, she caught sight of her ruler, 
sceptre in hand, at.some little distance, 
and turned again, either to have another 
mouthful, or in the mere instinct to escape 
him. Then she caught sight of the insig- 
nificant object that had scared her, and 
in contemptuous indignation lowered her 
head between her fore-feet, and was just 
making a rush at Gibbie, when the herd 
came up, and with a storm of fiercest blows, 
delivered with the full might of his arm, 
drove her in absolute rout back into the 
meadow. Drawing himself up in the un- 
conscious majesty of success, Donal Grant 
looked down upon Gibbie, but with eyes 
of admiration. 

“Haith, cratur!” he said, “ye’re mair 
o’ a man nor ye’ll luik this saven year! 
What garred ye rin upo’ the deevil’s verra 
horns that gait?” 

Gibbie stood smiling. 

“ Gien’t hadna been for my club we wad 
baith be ower the mune, gain this time. 
What ca’ they ye, man?” 

Still Gibbie only smiled. 

“Whaur come ye frae?—Wha’s yer 
fowk ? — Whaur div ye bide ?— Haena ye 
a tongue i’ yer heid, ye rascal?” 

Gibbie burst out laughing, and his eyes 
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sparkled and shone: he was delighted | 


with the herd-boy, and it was so long since 
he had heard human speech addressed to 
himself ! 

“ The cratur’s feel ( foolish)!” concluded 
Donal to himself pityingly. “ Puir thing! 
puir thing!” he added aloud, and laid his 
hand on Gibbie’s head. 

It was the first Zouch of kindness Gibbie 
had received since he was the dog’s guest: 
had he been acquainted with the bastard 
emotion of self-pity, he would have wept; 
as he was unaware of hardship in his lot, 
discontent in his heart, or discord in his 
feeling, his emotion was one of unmingled 
delight, and embodied itself in a perfect 
smile. 

“ Come, cratur, an’ I’ll gie ye a piece: 
ye’ll aiblins un’erstan’ that!” said Donal, 
as he turned to leave the corn for the grass, 
where Hornie was eating with the rest like 
the most innocent of hum’le (Aorn/less) 
animals. Gibbie obeyed, and followed, as, 
with slow step and downbent face, Donal 
led the way. For he had tucked his club 
under his arm, and already his greedy eyes 
were fixed on the book he had carried all 
the time, nor did he take them from it until, 
followed in full and patient content by 
Gibbie, he had almost reached the middle 
of the field, some distance from Hornie 
and her companions, when, stopping ab- 
ruptly short, he began without lifting his 
head to cast glances on this side and that. 

“]T houp nane o’ them’s swallowed my 
nepkin!” he said musingly. “I’m no 
sure whaur I was sittin’. I hae my place 
i’ the beuk, but I doobt I hae tint my place 
i’ the gerse.” 

Long before he had ended, for he spoke 
with utter deliberation, Gibbie was yards 
away, flitting hither and thither like a but- 
terfly. A minute more and Donal saw 
him pounce upon his bundle, which he 
brought to him in triumph. 

“Fegs! ye’re no the gowk I took ye 
for,” said Donal meditatively. 

Whether Gibbie took the remark fora 
compliment, or merely was gratified that 
Donal was pleased, the result was a merry 
laugh. 

The bundle had in it a piece of hard 
cheese, such as Gibbie had already made 
acquaintance with, and a few guarters of 
cakes. One of these Donal broke in two, 
gave Gibbie the half, replaced the other, 
and sat down again to his book —this 
time with his back against the fe//-dyke 
dividing the grass from the corn. Gibbie 
seated himself, like a Turk, with his bare 
legs crossed under him, a few yards off, 
where, in silence and absolute content, he 
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ate his Azece, and gravely regarded him. 
His human soul had of late been starved, 
even more than his body — and that from 
no fastidiousness; and it was paradise 
again to be in such company. Never since 
his father’s death had he looked on a face 
that drew him as Donal’s. It was fair of 
complexion by nature, but the sun had 
burned it brown, and it was covered with 
freckles. Its forehead was high, with a 
mass of foxy hair over it, and under it two 
keen hazel eyes, in which the green pre- 
dominated over the brown. Its nose was 
long and solemn, over a well-made mouth, 
which rarely smiled, but not unfrequently 
trembled with emotion —over his book. 
For age, Donal was getting towards fifteen, 
and was strongly built, and well grown. 
A general look of honesty, and an attrac- 
tive expression of reposeful friendliness 
pervaded his whole appearance. Con- 
scientious in regard to his work, he was 
yet in danger of forgetting his duty for 
minutes together over his book. The 
chief evil that came of it was an occasional 
inroad on the corn, and many were Donal’s 
self-reproaches ere he fell asleep when 
that had taken place during the day. He 
knew his master would threaten him with 
dismissal if he came upon him reading in 
the field, but he knew also his master was 
well aware that he did read, and that it 
was possible to read and yet herd well. It 
was easy enough in this same meadow: 
on one side ran the Lorrie; on another 
was a stone wall; and on the third a ditch ; 
only the cornfield lay virtually unprotected, 
and there he had to be himself the boun- 
dary. And now he sat leaning against 
the dyke, as if he held so a position of 
special defence ; but he knew well enough 
that the dullest calf could outflank him, 
and invade, for a few moments at the least, 
the forbidden pleasure-ground. He had 
gained an ally however, whose faculty and 
faithfulness he little knew yet. For Gib- 
bie had begun to comprehend the situation, 
He could not comprehend why or how 
any one should be absorbed in a book, for 
all he knew of books was from his one 
morning of dame-schooling; but he could 
comprehend that, if one’s attention were 
so occupied, it must be a great vex to be 
interrupted continually by the ever-waking 
desires of his charge after dainties. There- 
fore, as Donal watched his book, Gibbie 
for Donal’s sake watched the herd, and, 
as he did so, gently possessed himself of 
Donal’s club. Nor had many minutes 
passed before Donal, raising his head to 
look, saw the curst cow again in the green 
corn, and Gibbie manfully encountering 
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her with the club, hitting her hard upon 
head and horns, and deftly avoiding every 
rush she made at him. 

“‘ Gie her’t upo’ the nose,” Donal shout- 
ed in terror, as he ran full speed to his aid, 
abusing Hornie in terms of fiercest vitu- 
peration. 

But he needed not have been so appre- 
hensive. Gibbie heard and obeyed, and 
the next moment Hornie had turned tail, 
and was fleeing back to the safety of the 
lawful meadow. 

“ Hech, cratur! but ye maun be come 0’ 
fechtin’ fowk!” said Donal, regarding him 
with fresh admiration. 

Gibbie laughed ; but he had been sorely 
put to it, and the big drops were coursing 
fast down his sweet face. Donal took the 
club from him, and rushing at Hornie, be- 
labored her well, and drove her quite to 
the other side of the field. He then re- 
turned and resumed his book, while Gib- 
bie again sat down near by, and watched 
both Donal and his charge —the keeper 
of both herd and cattle. Surely Gibbie 
had at last found his vocation on Daurside, 
with both man and beast for his special 
care! 

By and by Donal raised his head once 
more, but this time it was to regard Gibbie 
and not the zow?¢. It had gradually sunk 
into him that the appearance and charac- 
ter of the crvatur were peculiar. He had 
regarded him as a little tramp, whose peo- 
ple were not far off, and who would soon 
get tired of herding and rejoin his com- 
panions; but while he read, a strange 
feeling of the presence of the boy had, in 
spite of the witchery of his book, been 
growing uponhim. He seemed to feel his 
eyes without seeing them ; and when Gib- 
bie rose to look how the cattle were dis- 
tributed, he became vaguely uneasy lest 
the boy should be going away. For al- 
ready he had begun to feel him a humble 
kind of guardian angel. He had already 
that day, through him, enjoyed a longer 
spell of his book, than any day since he 
had been herd at the Mains of Glashruach. 
And now the desire had come to regard 
him more closely. 

For a minute or two he sat and gazed at 
him. Gibbie gazed at him in return, and 
in his eyes the herd-boy looked the very 
type of power and gentleness. How he 
admired even his suit of small-ribbed, 
greenish-colored corduroy, the ribs much 
rubbed and obliterated! Then his jacket 
had round brass buttons! his trousers had 
patches instead of holes at the knees! 
their short legs revealed warm woollen 
stockings ! and his shoes had their soles 





full of great broad-headed iron tacks! 
while on his head he hada small round 
blue bonnet with a red tuft! The little 
outcast, on the other hand, with his loving 
face and pure clear eyes, bidding fair to 
be naked altogether before long, woke in 
Donal a divine pity, a tenderness like that 
nestling at the heart of womanhood. The 
neglected creature could surely have no 
mother to shield him from frost and wind 
and rain. But a strange thing was, that 
out of this pitiful tenderness seemed to 
grow, like its blossom, another unlike feel- 
ing — namely, that he was in the presence 
of a being of some order superior to his 
own, one to whom he would have to listen 
if he spoke, who knew more than he would 
tell. But then Donal wasa Celt, and might 
be a poet, and the sweet stillness of the 
child’s atmosphere made things bud in his 
imagination. 

My reader must think how vastly, in all 
his poverty, Donal was Gibbie’s superior 
in the social scale. He earned his own 
food and shelter, and nearly four pounds 
a year besides; lived as well as he could 
wish, dressed warm, was able for his work, 
and imagined it no hardship. Then he 
had a father and mother whom he went to 
see every Saturday, and of whom he was 
as proud as son could be —a father who 
was the priest of the family, and fed 
sheep; a mother who was the prophetess, 
and kept the house ever an open refuge 
for her children. Poor Gibbie earned 
nothing — never had éarned more than a 
penny at a time in his life, and had never 
dreamed of having a claim to such penny. 
Nobody seemed to care for him, give him 
anything, do anything for him. Yet there 
he sat before Donal’s eyes, full of service, 
of smiles, of contentment. ; 

Donal took up his book, but laid it 
down again and gazed at Gibbie. Several 
times he tried to return to his reading, but 
as often resumed his contemplation of the 
boy. At length it struck him as some- 
thing more than shyness would account 
for, that he had not yet heard a word from 
the lips of the child, even when running 
after the cows. He must watch him more 
closely. 

By this it was his dinner time. Again 
he untied his handkerchief, and gave Gib- 
bie what he judged a fair share for his 
bulk —namely, about a third of the whole. 
Philosopher as he was, however, he could 
not help sighing a little when he got to the 
end of his diminished portion. But he was 
better than comforted when Gibbie offered 
him all that yet remained to him; and the 
smile with which he refused it made Gib- 
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bie as happy as a prince would like to be. 
What a day it had been for Gibbie! A 
whole human being, and some five and 
twenty four-legged creatures besides to 
take care of! 

After their dinner, Donal gravitated to 
his book, and Gibbie resumed the execu- 
tive. Some time had passed when Donal, 
glancing up, saw Gibbie lying flat on his 
chest, staring at something in the grass. 
He slid himself quietly nearer, and discov- 
ered it was a daisy — one by itself alone: 
there were not many in the field. Like a 
mother leaning over her child, he was gaz- 
ing at it. The daisy was not a cold white 
one, neither was it a red one; it was just 
a perfect daisy: it looked as if some gen- 
tle hand had taken it, while it slept oh its 
starpoints were all folded together, and 
dipped them — just a tiny touchy dip, in a 
molten ruby, so that, when it opened again, 
there was its crown of silver pointed with 
rubies all about its golden sun-heart. 

“ He’s been readin’ Burns!” said Don- 
al. He forgot that the daisies were before 
Burns, and that he himself had loved them 
before ever he heard of him. Now, he had 
not heard of Chaucer who made love to the 
daisies four hundred years before Burns. 
— God only knows what gospellers they 
have been on his middle-earth. All its days 
his daisies have been coming and going, 
and they are not old yet, nor have worn 
out yet their lovely garments, though they 
patch and darn just as little as they toil and 
spin. 

Pa Can ye read, cratur? ” asked Donal. 

Gibbie shook his head. 

“ Canna ye speyk, man?” 

Again Gibbie shook his head. 

“Can ye hear?” 

Gibbie burst out laughing. He knew 
that he heard better than other people. 

“ Hearken till this than,” said Donal. 
He took his book from the grass, and read, 
ina chant, or rather in a lilt, the Danish 
ballad of Chyld Dyring, as translated by 
Sir Walter Scott. Gibbie’s eyes grew 
wider and wider as he listened; their pu- 
pils dilated, and his lips parted: it seemed 
as if his soul were looking out of door and 
windows at once — but a puzzled soul that 
understood nothing of what itsaw. Yet 
plainly, either the sounds, or the _— 
matter vaguely operative beyond the line 
where intelligence begins, or, it may be, 
the sparkle of individual word or phrase 
islanded in a chaos of rhythmic motion, 
wrought somehow upon him, for his atten- 
tion was fixed as bya spell. When Donal 
ceased, he remained open-mouthed and 
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motionless for a time; then, drawing him- 
self slidingly over the grass to Donal’s 
feet, he raised his head and peeped above 
his knees at the book. A momentonly he 
oye and drew back with a hungry sigh : 

e had seen nothing in the book like what 
Donal had been drawing from it—as if 
one should look into the well of which he 
had just drank, and see there nothing but 
dry pebbles and sand! The wind blew 
gentle, the sun shone bright, all nature 
closed softly round the two, and the soul 
whose children they were was nearer than 
the one to the other, nearer than sun or wind 
or daisy or Chyld Dyring. To his amaze- 
ment Donal saw the tears gathering in 
Gibbie’s eyes. He was as one who gazes 
into the abyss of God’s will— sees only 
the abyss, cannot see the will, and weeps. 
The child in whom neither cold nor hun- 
ger nor nakedness nor loneliness could 
move a throb of self-pity, was moved to 
tears that a loveliness, strange and unin- 
telligible to him, had passed away, and he 
had no power to call it back. 

“Wad ye like to hear’t again?” asked 
Donal, more than half understanding him 
instinctively. 

Gibbie’s face answered with a flash, and 
Donal read the poem again, and Gibbie’s 
delight returned greater than before, for 
now something like a dawn began to ap- 
pear among the cloudy words. Donal 
read it a third time, and closed the book, 
for it was almost the hour for driving the 
cattle home. He had never yet seen, and 
perhaps never again did see such a look 
of thankful devotion on human counte- 
nance as met his lifted eyes. 

How much Gibbie even then under- 
stood of the lovely eerie old ballad, it is 
impossible for me to say. Had he a 
glimmer of the return of the buried moth- 
er? Did he think of hisown? I doubt if 
he had ever thought that he had a mother; 
but he may have associated the tale with 
his father, and the boots he was always 
making for him. Certainly it was the be- 
ginning of much. But the waking up of a 
human soul to know itself in the mirror of 
its thoughts and feelings, its loves and 
delights, oppresses me with so heavy a 
sense of marvel and inexplicable mystery, 
that when I imagine myself such as Gi 
bie then was, 1 cannot imagine myself 
coming awake. I can hardly believe that, 
from being such as Gibbie was the hour 
before he heard the ballad, I should ever 
have come awake. Yet here I am, capa- 
ble of pleasure unspeakable from that and 
many another ballad, old and new! some- 
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how, at one time or another, or at many 
times in one, I have at last come awake! 
When, by slow filmy unveilings, life grew 
clearer to Gibbie, and he not only knew, 
but knew that he knew, his thoughts 
always went back to that day in the mead- 
ow with Donal Grant as the beginning of his 
knowledge of beautiful things in the world 
of man. Then first he saw nature re- 
flected, Narcissus-like, in the mirror of her 
humanity, her highest self. But when or 
how the change in him began, the turn of 
the balance, the first push towards life of 
the evermore invisible germ —of that he 
remained, much as he wondered, often as 
he searched his consciousness, as ignorant 
to the last as I am now. Sometimes he 
was inclined to think the glory of the new 
experience must have struck him dazed, 
and that was why he could not recall what 
went on in him at the time. 

Donal rose and went driving the cattle 
home, and Gibbie lay where he had again 
thrown himself upon the grass. When he 
lifted his head, Donal and the cows had 
vanished. 

Donal looked all round as he left the 
meadow, and seeing the boy nowhere, con- 
cluded he had gone to his people. The 
impression he had made upon him faded a 
little during the evening. For when he 
reached home and had watered them, he 
had to tie up every animal in its stall, and 
make it comfortable for the night; next, 
eat his own supper ; then learn a proposi- 
tion of Euclid, and go to bed. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DONAL GRANT. 


HUNGERING minds come of peasant 
people as often as of any, and have ap- 
peared in Scotland as often, I fancy, as in 
any nation; not every Scotsman, there- 
fore, who may not himself have known one 
like Donal, will refuse to believe in such 
a herd-laddie. Besides, there are still 
those in Scotland, as well as in other na- 
tions, to whom the simpie and noble, not 
the commonplace and selfish, is the true 
type of humanity. Of such as Donal, 
whether English or Scotch, is the class 
coming up to preserve the honor and truth 
of our Britain, to be the oil of the lamp of 
her life, when those who place her glory in 
knowledge or in riches, shall have passed 
from her history as the smoke from her 
chimneys. 

Cheap as education then was in Scot- 
land, the parents of Donal Grant had 
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never dreamed of sending a son to college. 
It was difficult for them to save even the 
few quarterly shillings that paid the fees 
of the parish schoolmaster : for Donal, in- 
deed, they would have failed even in this, 
but for the help his brothers and sisters 
afforded. After he left scbool, however, 
and got a place as herd, he fared better 
than any of the rest, for at the Mains he 
found a friend and helper in Fergus Duff, 
his master’s second son, who was then at 
home from college, which he had now 
attended two winters. Partly that he was 
delicate in health, partly that he was some- 
thing of a fine gentleman, he took no share 
with his father and elder brother in the 
work of the farm, although he was at the 
Mains from the beginning of April to the 
end of October. He was a human kind of 
soul notwithstanding, and would have been 
much more of a man if he had thought less 
of being a gentleman. He had taken a 
liking to Donal, and having found in hin 
a strong desire after every kind of knowl- 
edge of which he himself had any share, 
had sought to enliven the tedium of an ex- 
istence rendered not a little flabby from 
want of sufficient work, by imparting to 
him of the treasures he had gathered. 
They were not great, and he could never 
have carried him far, for he was himself 
only a respectable student, not a little 
lacking in perseverance, and given to 
dreaming dreams of which he was himself 
the hero. Happily, however, Donal was 
of another sort, and from the first needed 
but to have the outermost shell of a thing 
broken for him, and that Fergus could do: 
by-and-by Donal would break a shell for 
himself. 

But perhaps the best thing Fergus did 
for him was the lending him books. Don- 
al had an altogether unappeasable hunger 
after every form of literature with which 
he had as yet made acquaintance, and this 
hunger Fergus fed with the books of the 
house, and many besides of such as he 
purchased or borrowed for his own read- 
ing — these last chiefly poetry. But Fer- 
gus Duff, while he revelled in the writings 
of certain of the poets of the age, was 
incapable of finding poetry for himself in 
the things around him: Donal Grant, on 
the other hand, while he seized on the 
poems Fergus lent him, with an avidity 
even greater than his, received from the 
nature around him influences similar to 
those which exhaled from the words of the 
poet. In some sense, then, Donal was 
original ; that is, he received at first hand 
what Fergus required to have “put on” 
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him, to quote Celia, in As you like it, “as 
pigeons feed their young.” Therefore, 
fiercely as it would have harrowed the 
pride of Fergus to be informed of the fact, 
he was in the kingdom of art only as one 
who ate of what fell from the table, while 
his father’s herd-boy was one of the family. 
This was as far from Donal’s thought, how- 
ever, as from that of Fergus; the conde- 
scension, therefore, of the latter did not 
impair the gratitude for which the former 
had such large reason; and Donal looked 
up to Fergus as to one of the lords of the 
world. 

To find himself now in the reversed 
relation of superior and teacher to the 
little outcast, whose whole worldly having 
might be summed in the statement that he 
was not absolutely naked, woke in Donal 
an altogether new and strange feeling; yet 
gratitude to his master had but turned it- 
self round, and become tenderness to his 
pupil. 

After Donal left him in the field, and 
while he was ministering, first to his 
beasts and then to himself, Gibbie lay on 
the grass, as happy as child could well be. 
A loving hand laid on his feet or legs 
would have found them like ice; but where 
was the matter so long as he never thought 
of them? He could have supped a huge 
bicker of sowens, and eaten a dozen 
potatoes ; but of what mighty consequence 
is hunger, so long as it neither absorbs 
the thought, nor causes faintness? The 
sun, however, was going down behind a 
great mountain, and its huge shadow, 
made of darkness, and haunted with cold, 
came sliding across the river, and over 
valley and field, nothing staying its silent 
wave, until it covered Gibbie with the 
blanket of the dark, under which he could 
not long forgot that he was in a body to 
which cold is unfriendly. At the first 
breath of the night-wind that came after 
the shadow, he shivered, and starting to 
his feet, began to trot, increasing his 
speed until he was scudding up and down 
the field like a wild thing of the night, 
whose time was at hand, waiting until the 
world should lie open to him. Suddenl 

he perceived that the daisies, which all 
day long had been full-facing the sun, like 
true souls confessing to the father of them, 
had folded their petals together to points, 
and held them like spear-heads tipped 
with threatening crimson, against the onset 
of the night and her shadows, while with- 
in its white cone each folded-in the golden 
heart of its life, until the great father 
should return, and, shaking the wicked out 
of the folds of the night, render the world 
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once more safe with another glorious day. 
Gibbie gazed and wondered; and while he 
gazed — slowly, glidingly, back to his mind 
came the ghost-mother of the ballad, and 
in every daisy he saw her folding her neg- 
lected orphans to her bosom, while the 
darkness and the misery rolled by de- 
feated. He wished he knew a ghost that 
would put her arms round him. He must 
have had a mother once, he supposed, but 
he could not remember her, and of course 
she must have forgotten him. He did not 
know that about him were folded the ever- 
lasting arms of the great, the one Ghost, 
which is the Death of death —the life 
and soul of all things and all thoughts. 
The Presence, indeed, was with him and 
he felt it, but he knew it only as the wind 
and shadow, the sky and closed daisies: 
in all these things and the rest it took 
shape that it might come near him. Yea, 
the Presence was in his very soul, else he 
could never have rejoiced in friend, or de- 
sired ghost to mother him: still he knew not 
the Presence. But it was drawing nearer 
and nearer to his knowledge — even in sun 
and air and night and cloud, in beast and 
flower and herd-boy, until at last it would 
reveal itself to him, in him, as Life Him- 
self. Then the man would know that in 
which the child had rejoiced. The stars 
came out, to Gibbie the heavenly herd, 
feeding at night, and gathering gold in the 
blue pastures. He saw them looking up 
from the grass where he had thrown him- 
self to gaze more closely at the daisies ; 
and the sleep that pressed down his eye- 
lids seemed to descend from the spaces 
between the stars. But it was too cold 
that night to sleep in the fields, when he 
knew where to find warmth. Like a fox 
into his hole, the child would creep into 
the corner where God had stored sleep 
for him: back he went to the barn, gently 
trotting, and wormed himself through the 
cat-hole. 

The straw was gone! But he remem- 
bered the hay. And happily, for he was 
tired, there stood the ladder against the loft. 
Up he went, nor turned aside to the 
cheese ; but sleep was common property 
still. He groped his way forward through 
the dark loft, until he found the hay, when 
at once he burrowed into it like a sand- 
fish into the wet sand. All night the 
white horse, a glory vanished in the dark, 
would be close to him, behind the thin 
partition of boards. He could hear his 
every breath as he slept, and to the music 
of it, audible sign of companionship, he 
fell fast asleep, and slept until the wak- 
ing horses woke him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
APPRENTICESHIP. 


HE scrambled out on the top of the 
hay, and looked down on the beautiful 
creature below him, dawning radiant again 
with the morning, as it issued undimmed 
from the black bosom of the night. He 
was not, perhaps, just so well groomed as 
white steed might be; it was not a stable 
where they kept a blue-bag for their gray 
horses ; but to Gibbie’s eyes he was so 
pure, that he began, for the first time in his 
life, to doubt whether he was himself quite 
as clean as he ought to be. He did not 
know, but he would make an experiment for 
information when he got down to the burn. 
Meantime was there nothing he could do 
for the splendid creature? From above, 
leaning over, he filled his rack with hay; 
but he had eaten so much grass the night 
before, that he would not look at it, and 
Gibbie was disappointed. What should 
hedo next? The thing he would like best 
would be to look through tie ceiling again, 
and watch the woman at her work. Then, 
too, he would again smell the boiling por- 
ridge, and the burning of the little sprin- 
kles of meal that fell into the fire. He 
dragged, therefore, the ladder to the oppo- 
site end of the barn, and gradually, with 
no little effort, raised it against the wall. 
Carefully he crept through the hole, and 
softly round the shelf, the dangerous part 
of the pass, and so on to the ceiling, 
whence he peeped once more down into 
the kitchen. His precautions had been so 
far unnecessary, for as yet it lay unvisited, 
as witnessed by its disorder. Suddenly 
came to Gibbie the thought that here was 
a chance for him — here a path back to the 
world. Rendered daring by the eagerness 
of his hope, he got again upon the shelf, 
and with every precaution lest he should 
even touch a milk-pan, descended by the 
lower shelves to the floor. There finding 
the door only latched, he entered the 
kitchen, and proceeded to do everything he 
had seen the woman do, as nearly in her 
style as he could. He swept the floor, ard 
dusted the seats, the window-sill, the table, 
with an apron he found left on a chair, 
then arranged everything tidily, roused the 
rested fire, and had jast concluded that the 
only way to get the great pot full of water 
upon it, would be to hang first the pot on 
the chain, and then fill it with the water, 
when his sharp ears caught sounds and 
then heard approaching feet. He darted 
into the dairy, and in a few seconds, for he 
was getting used to the thing now, had 
clambered upon the ceiling, and was lying 





flat across the joists, with his eyes to the 
most commanding crack he had discov- 
ered: he was anxious to know how his 
service would be received. When Jean 
Mavor—she was the farmer’s half-sister 
— opened the door, she stopped short and 
stared: the kitchen was not as she had 
left it the night before! She concluded 
she must be mistaken, for who could have 
touched it? and entered. Thenit became 
plain beyond dispute that the floor had 
been swept, the table wiped, the place redd 
up, and the fire roused. 

“Hoot! I maun hae been walkin’ i’ my 
sleep!” said Jean to herself aloud. “Or 
maybe that guid laddie Donal Grant’s been 
wullin’ to gie mea helpin’ han’ for’s mith- 
er’s sake, honest wuman! The laddie’s 
guid eneuch for onything ! — ay, gien ’twar 
to mak’ a minister o’!” 

Eagerly, greedily, Gibbie now watched 
her every motion, and, bent upon learning, 
nothing escaped him: he would do muc 
better next morning ! — At length the men 
came in to breakfast, and he thought to 
enjoy the sight; but, alas! it wrought so 
with his hunger as to make him feel sick, 
and he crept away to the barn. He would 
gladly have lain down in the hay for a 
while, but that would require the ladder, 
and he did not now feel able to move it. 
On the floor of the barn he was not safe, 
and he got out of it into the cornyard, 
where he sought the hen-house. But there 
was no food there yet, and he must not 
linger near; for, if he were discovered, 
they would drive him away, and he would 
lose Donal Grant. He had not seen him 
at breakfast, for indeed he seldom, during 
the summer, had a meal except supper in 
the house. Gibbie, therefore, as he could 
not eat, ran to the burn and drank — but 
had no heart that morning for his projected 
inquiry into the state of his person. He 
must go to Donal. The sight of him 
would help him to bear his hunger. 

The first indication Donal had of his 
proximity was the rush of Hornie past him 
in flight out of the corn. Gibbie was pur- 
suing her with stones for lack of a stick. 
Thoroughly ashamed of himself, Donal 
threw his book from him, and ran to meet 
Gibbie. 

‘“Ye maunna fling stanes, cratur,” he 
said. “ Haith! it’s no for me to fin’ fau’t, 
though,” he added, “ sittin’ readin’ buiks 
like a gowk ’at I am, an’ lattin’ the beasts 
rin wull amo’ the corn, ’at’s weel peyed to 
haud them oot o’’t! I’m clean affrontit 
wi’ mysel’, cratur.” 

Gibbie’s response was to set off at full 
speed for the place where Donal had been 
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sitting. He was back ina moment with 
the book, which he pressed into Donal’s 
hand, while from the other he withdrew 
his club. This he brandished aloft once 
or twice, then starting at a steady trot, 
speedily circled the herd, and returned to 
his adopted master — only to start again, 
however, and attack Hornie, whom he 
drove from the corn-side of the meadow 
right over to the other: she was already 
afraid of him. After watching him for a 
time, Donal came to the conclusion that 
he could not do more than ¢he cratur if 
he had as many eyes as Argus, and gave 
not even one of them to his book. He 
therefore left all to Gibbie, and did not 
once look up for a whole hour. Every- 
thing went just as it should; and not once, 
all that day, did Hornie again get a mouth- 
ful of the braird. It was rather a heavy 
morning for Gibbie, though, who had eaten 
nothing, and every time he came near 
Donal, saw the handkerchief bulging in 
the grass, which a little girl had brought 
and left for him. But he wasarare one 
both at waiting and at going without. 

At last, however, Donal either grew hun- 
gry of himself, or was moved by certain 
understood relations between the sun 
and the necessities of his mortal frame; 
for he laid down his book, called out to 
Gibbie, “ Cratur, its denner-time,” and took 
his bundle. Gibbie drew near with spark- 
ling eyes. There was no selfishness in 
his hunger, for, at the worst pass he had 
ever reached, he would have shared what 
he had with another, but he looked so 
eager, that Donal, who himself knew noth- 
ing of want, perceived that he was raven- 
ous, and made haste to undo the knots 
of the handkerchief, which Mistress Jean 
appeared that day to have tied with more 
than ordinary vigor, ere she entrusted the 
bundle to the foreman’s daughter. When 
the last knot yielded, he gazed with aston- 
ishment at the amount and variety of pro- 
vision disclosed. 

“Losh!” he exclaimed, “the mistress 
maun hae kenned there was two 0’ ’s.” 

He little thought that what she had 
given him beyond the usual supply was an 
acknowledgment of services rendered by 
those same hands into which he now deliv- 
ered a share, on the ground of other service 
altogether. It is not always, even when 
there is no mistake as to the person who 
has deserved it, that the reward reaches 
the doer so directly. 

3efore the day was over, Donal gave his 
helper more and other pay for his service. 
Choosing a fit time, when the cattle were 
well together and in good position, Hornie 
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away at the stone dyke, he took from his 
pocket a somewhat wasted volume of bal- 
lads — dallants, he called them — and said, 

“Sit ye doon, cratur. Never min’ the 
nowt. I’m gaein’ to read till ye.” 

Gibbie dropped on his crossed legs like 
a lark to the ground, and sat motionless. 
Donal, after deliberate search, began to 
read, and Gibbie to listen; and it would 
be hard to determine which found the 
more pleasure in his part. For Donal had 
seldom had a listener — and never one so 
utterly absorbed. 

When the hour came for the cattle to 
go home, Gibbie again remained behind, 
waiting until all should be still at the farm. 
He lay on the dyke, brooding over what 
he had heard, and wondering how it was 
that Donal got all those strange beautiful 
words and sounds and stories out of the 
book. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SECRET SERVICE, 


I musT not linger over degrees and 
phases. Every morning, Gibbie got into 
the kitchen in good time; and not onl 
did more and more of the work, but did it 
more and more to the satisfaction of Jean, 
until, short of the actual making of the 
porridge, he did everything antecedent to 
the men’s breakfast. When Jean came in, 
she had but to take the lid from the pot, 
put in the salt, assume the spurtle, and, 
grasping the first handful of the meal, 
which stood ready waiting in the bossie 
on the stone cheek of the fire, throw it in, 
thus commencing the simple cookery of 
the best of all dishes to a true-hearted and 
healthy Scotsman. Without further ques- 
tion she attributed all the aid she received 
to the goodness, “enough for anything,” 
of Donal Grant, and continued to make 
acknowledgment of the same in both sort 
and quantity of victuals, whence, as has 
been shown, the real laborer received his 
due reward. 

Until he had thoroughly mastered his 
work, Gibbie persisted in regarding mat- 
ters economic “from his loophole in the 
ceiling ;” and having at length learned 
the art of making butter, soon arrived at 
some degree of perfectioninit. But when 
at last one morning he not only churned, 
but washed and made it up entirely to 
Jean’s satisfaction, she did begin to wonder 
how a mere boy could both have such 
perseverance, and be so clever at woman’s 
work. For now she entered the kitchen 
every morning without a question of find- 
ing the fire burning, the water boiling, the 
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place clean and tidy, the supper dishes 
well washed and disposed on shelf and 
rack: her own part was merely to see that 
proper cloths were handy to so thorough 
a user of them. She took no one into her 
confidence on the matter: it was enough, 
she judged, that she and Donal understood 
each other. 

And now if Gibbie had contented him- 
self with rendering this house-service in 
return for the shelter of the barn and its 
hay, he might have enjoyed both longer; 
but from the position of his night-quarters, 
he came gradually to understand the work 
of the stable also; and before long, the 
men, who were quite ignorant of anything 
similar taking place in the house, began to 
observe, more to their wonder than satis- 
faction, that one or other of their horses 
was generally groomed before his man 
came to him; that often there was hay in 
their racks which they had not given them ; 
and that the master’s white horse every 
morning showed signs of having had some 
attention paid him that could not be ac- 
counted for. The result was much talk 
and speculation, suspicion and offence; 
for all were jealous of their rights, their 
duty, and their dignity, in relation to their 
horses: no man was at liberty to do a 
thing to or for any but his own pair. Even 
the brightening of the harness-brass, in 
which Gibbie sometimes indulged, was an 
offence ; for did it not imply a reproach? 
Many were the useless traps laid for the 
offender, many the futile attempts to sur- 
prise him: as Gibbie never did anything 
except for half an hour or so while the 
men were sound asleep or at breakfast, he 
escaped discovery. 

But he could not hold continued inter- 
course with the splendor of the white 
horse, and neglect carrying out the experi- 
ment on which he had resolved with regard 
to the effect of water upon his own skin; 
and having found the result a little sur- 
prising, he soon got into the habit of daily 
and thorough ablution. But many animals 
that never wash are yet cleaner than some 
that do; and, what with the scantiness of 
his clothing, his constant exposure to the 
atmosphere, and his generally lying in a 
fresh lair, Gibbie had always been com- 
paratively clean. Besides, being nice in 
his mind, he was naturally nice in his body. 

The new personal regard thus roused by 
the presence of Snowball, had its develop- 
ment greatly assisted by the scrupulosity 
with which most things in the kitchen, and 
chief of all in this respect, the churn, were 
kept. It required much effort to come up 


to the nicety considered by Jean indispen- 
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sable in the churn; and the croucher on the 
ceiling, when he saw the long nose advance 
to prosecute inquiry into its condition, 
mentally trembled lest the next movement 
should condemn his endeavor as a failure. 
With his clothes he could do nothing, alas! 
but he bathed every night in the Lorrie as 
soon as Donal had gone home with the 
cattle. Once he got into a deep hole, but 
managed to get out again, and so learned 
that he could swim. 

All day he was with Donal, and took 
from him by much the greater part of his 
labor: Donal had never had such time 
for reading. In return he gave him his 
dinner, and Gibbie could do very well upon 
one meal a day. He paid him also in 
poetry. It never came into his head, see- 
ing he never spoke, to teach him to read. 
He soon gave up attempting to learn any- 
thing from him as to his place or people or 
history, for to all questions in that direc- 
tion Gibbie only looked grave and shook 
his head. As often, on the other hand, as 
he tried to learn where he spent the night, 
he received for answer only one of his 
merriest laughs. 

Nor was larger time for reading the sole 
benefit Gibbie conferred upon Donal. 
Such was the avidity and growing intelli- 
gence with which the little naked town- 
savage listened to what Donal read to him, 
that his presence was just so much added 
to Donal’s own live soul of thought and 
feeling. From listening to his own lips 
through Gibbie’s ears, he not only under- 
stood many things better, but, perceiving 
what things must puzzle Gibbie, came 
sometimes, rather to his astonisment, to 
see that in fact he did not understand them 
himself. Thus the bond between the boy 
and the child grew closer — far closer, in- 
deed, than Donal imagined; for, although 
still, now and then, he had a return of the 
fancy that Gibbie might be a creature of 
some speechless race other than human, of 
whom he was never to know whence he 
came or whither he went—a messenger, 
perhaps, come to unveil to him the depths 
of his own spirit, and make up for the 
human teaching denied him, this was only 
in his more poetic moods, and his ordinary 
mental position towards him was one of 
kind condescension. 

It was not all fine weather up there 
among the mountains in the beginning of 
summer. In the first week of June even, 
there was sleet and snow in the wind — 
the tears of the vanquished winter, blown, 
as he fled, across the sea, from Norway or 
Iceland. Then would Donal’s heart be 
sore for Gibbie, when he saw his poor rags 
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blown about like streamers in the wind, 
and the white spots melting on his bare 
skin. His own condition would then to 
many have appeared pitiful enough, but 
such an idea Donal would have laughed to 
scorn, and as Then most, perhaps 
then only, does the truly generous nature 
feel poverty, when he sees another in need 
and can do little or nothing to help him. 
Donal had neither greatcoat, plaid, nor 
umbrella, wherewith to shield Gibbie’s 
looped and windowed raggedness. Once, 
in great pity, he pulled off his jacket, and 
threw it on Gibbie’s shoulders. But the 
shout of laughter that burst from the boy, 
as he flung the jacket from him, and rushed 
away into the middle of the feeding herd, 
a shout that came from no cave of rude- 
ness, but from the very depth of delight, 
stirred by the loving kindness of the act, 
startled Donal out of his pity into brief 
anger, and he rushed after him in indigna- 
tion, with full purpose to teach him proper 
behavior by a box on each ear. But Gib- 
bie dived under the belly of a favorite cow, 
and peering out sideways from under her 
neck and between her forelegs, his arms 
grasping each a leg, while the cow went on 
twisting her long tongue round the grass 
and plucking it undisturbed, showed such 
an innocent countenance of holy merri- 
ment, that the pride of Donal’s hurt benev- 
olence melted away, and his laughter emu- 
lated Gibbie’s. That sort of day was in 
truth drearier for Donal than for Gibbie, 
for the books he had were not his own, 
and he dared not expose them to the rain; 
some of them indeed came from Glash- 
ruach — the Muckle Hoose, they generally 
called it! When he left him, it was to 
wander disconsolately about the field; 
while Gibbie, sheltered under a whole cow, 
defied the chill and the sleet, and had no 
books of which to miss the use. He could 
not, it is true, shield his legs from the in- 
sidious attacks of such sneaking blasts as 
will always find out the undefended spots ; 
but his great heart was so well-to-do in the 
inside of him, that, unlike Touchstone, his 
spirits not being weary, he cared’ not for 
his legs. The worst storm in the world 
could not have made that heart quail. For, 
think ! there had just been the strong, the 
well-dressed, the learned, the wise,. the 
altogether mighty and considerable Donal, 
the cowherd, actually desiring him, wee 
Sir Gibbie Galbraith, the cinder of the city- 
furnace, the naked, and generally the hun- 
gry little tramp, to wow toe jacket to cover 
him from the storm! The idea was one 
of eternal triumph; and Gibbie, exulting 
in the unheard-of devotion and condescen- 
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sion of the thing, kept on laughing like a 
blessed cherub under the cow’s belly. 
Nor was there in his delight the smallest 
admixture of pride that Ae should have 
drawn forth such kindness ; it was simple 
glorying in the beauteous fact. As to the 
cold and the sleet, so far as he knew they 
never hurt anybody. They were not alto- 
gether pleasant creatures, but they could 
not help themselves, and would soon give 
over their teasing. By to-morrow they 
would have wandered away into other 
fields, and left the sun free to come back 
to Donal and the cattle, when Gibbie, 
at present shielded like any lord by the 
friendliest of cows, would come in for a 
share of the light and the warmth. Gib- 
bie was so confident with the animals, that 
they were already even more friendly with 
him than with Donal — all except Hornie, 
who, being of a low spirit, therefore in- 
capable of obedience, was friendliest with 
the one who gave her the hardest blows. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


WE add a strange bitterness to the last 
parting, inasmuch as upon so many of the 
subjects relating to it we doom ourselves 
to a sort of anticipated loneliness. Few of 
us have the courage to speak quietly and 
freely of our own prospects of mortality 
with those nearest and dearesttous. Ten- 
derness and custom combine to seal our 
lips; and there grows up a habit of reserve 
which we scarcely wish to break through. 
Yet the veil of habitual silence which we 
throw over death, as concerning ourselves, 
adds to that sense of mystery and chillness 
which it were surely wiser as far as may 
be to dispel than to increase. Each of us 
must die alone; but we need not encoun- 
ter the fear of death alone. 

How far is it true to say that the fear of 
death is a natural and universal instinct? 
or rather to what extent does the instinc- 
tive fear of it prevail among ourselves? 
The very reserve of which I have spoken 
makes it impossible to answer with any 
confidence. If such reserve may be taken 
as an indication of shrinking from a pain- 
ful subject, this shrinking would appear to 
be much less strong among the poor than 
the rich. Their outspokenness with re- 
spect to their own approaching death, or 
that of parents or children whom they may 
be nursing with the utmost tenderness, is 
very startling to unaccustomed ears, and 
might almost suggest indifference, had we 
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not ample reason to know that it is com- 
patible not only with tender affection but 
with deep and lasting sorrow for the very 
loss of which by anticipation they spoke so 
unhesitatingly. No doubt all habits of 
reserve imply more or less of the power of 
self-control, which is so largely depen- 
dent upon education; but there would 
seem to be also a real difference of feel- 
ing between rich and poor about death. 
Perhaps their habitual plainness of speech 
about it may contribute towards lessening 
the fear of it among them. But there is 
an obvious and deeply pathetic explanation 
of their calmness in the prospect of it for 
themselves or for those dearest to them. 
The hardness and bareness of life lessens 
its hold upon them; sometimes even makes 
them feel it not an inheritance to be covet- 
ed for their children. The dull resigna- 
tion with which they often say the little 
ones are “better off ” when they die, tells 
a grievous story of the struggle for mere 
existence; while the simplicity of their 
faith in the unseen is equally striking in its 
cheerful beauty. Both habits of mind tend 
to diminish the fear of death itself, as well 
as the unwillingness to speak of it which 
belongs to more complicated states of feel- 
ing and more luxurious habits of life. 

it is of course impossible fully to distin- 

ish between the fear of death; and the 
ear of that which may come after death; 
and this is not the place for fully consider- 
ing the grounds of the latter fear. But 
our feeling about the great change is as- 
suredly composed of many elements, and 
the nature of our expectation of another 
life is by no means the only thing which 
makes death more or less welcome. We 
do not probably at all fully realize how 
wide is the range of possible feeling about 
this life, making our anticipations of its 
ending as many-tinted almost as those with 
which we contemplate the hereafter. We 
tacitly agree in common conversation to 
avoid the subject as it concerns ourselves 
and our interlocutors, and in speaking of 
others we make it a point of good man- 
ners to refer to it as matter of regret; 
while religious books and sermons always 
assume that the king of terrors can be en- 
countered with calmness only by the aid of 
that faith which they preach. But is it 
really the case that apart from the terrors 
of religion and the courtesies of feeling, 
the end of life would always be unwelcome 
in its approach to ourselves and to others? 
Is there inherent in all of us a universal 
craving to prolong the term of this sublu- 
nary existence, and to prevent the loosen- 
ing of any of its ties? 
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We may be pretty sure that there is 
some foundation in reason for any strongly 
prevalent manipulation of feeling. It is 
easy to see how this particular practice has 
grown up; but it does seem to have passed 
the limit of sincerity, and therefore of 
wholesomeness. Even if we may not speak 
freely, it must be well to think truly in a 
matter of such deep and frequent concern ; 
and it can surely be no true part of relig- 
ion to deepen the natural opposition of 
— to the lot which is appointed to 
all. 

One of the great distinctions which the 
voluntary assumption of mourning tends 
to obliterate is that between timely and 
untimely deaths. There is no doubt a 
sense in which to the eye of faith no death 
can be untimely, but this is as distinctly a 
matter of faith as the blessedness of pain. 
Faith may discern a rightness in the cut- 
ting short of the young life, as in all forms 
of suffering and affliction; but though 
faith may be able to surmount all obsta- 
cles, neither faith nor reason can profit by 
our ignoring the natural inequalities of the 
ground. Some deaths are not in any true 
sense afflictions ; and to say so need imply 
no disrespect, nay it may convey the very 
highest testimony, to the departed. We 
speak of survivors as mourners, till we for- 
get that there are survivors who, in place 
of mourning, may for very love be filled 
with a solemn joy in the completed 
course to which added length of days could 
scarcely have added either beauty or dig- 
nity. When we allow ourselves to think 
of the reality rather than of the mere con- 
ventional description of the event, it seems 
wonderful that we should have only one 
word with which to speak of the comple- 
tion and of the destruction of a human 
lifetime; only one word for the event 
which closes the long day’s toil, and for 
that which crashes like a thunderbolt into 
the opening blossom of family life ; for that 
which makes and that which ends widow- 
hood; for the final fulfilment or reversal 
of all our temporal hopes; for bereave- 
ment and for reunion. It is true that in 
one sense it is “one event ” which befalls 
in all these cases, but the feelings belong- 
ing to it have as wide a range of color as 
the sunset clouds. Need we wrap them 
allin the same thick veil of gloomy lan- 
guage and ceremonial ? , 

At any rate, the feelings with which we 
contemplate the termination of our own 
earthly life must vary indefinitely in differ- 
ent individuals, and in the same individual 
at different times; and it would be a mat- 
ter of deep interest to compare our respec- 
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tive experience if we could bring ourselves 
to do so. 

It is sometimes said that no one can tell 
what his own feeling about death would 
be, until he has been brought face to face 
with it. This is no doubt true; but it is 
also true that the feelings with which we 
regard it from a distance vary as much as 
those with which we should meet its near 
approach, and that the former are more 
important to our welfare than the latter. 
To be “through fear of death all their life- 
time subject to bondage,” is a heavy bur- 
den, and I believe not an uncommon one. 
Generalizing from the scanty materials 
gleaned by one ordinary observer, I be- 
lieve that the purely instinctive fear is 
strongest in people of a very high degree 
of vitality ; it is the shadow cast by intense 
love of life, and seems to depend in a great 
measure upon a Certain kind of physical 
vigor. This may be one explanation of 
the strange and beautiful way in which the 
fear of death so often disappears as the 
event itself approaches; the weakened 
frame does not shrink from the final touch 
of that decay which has already insensibly 
loosened its hold upon life. Professional 
observers speak of cases in which the fear 
of dying is active to the last, as being ex- 
tremely rare ; it should probably be consid- 
ered as a physical indication of vitality. 
For the same reason, perhaps, the fear of 
death is often comparatively slight in early 
youth, before the constitution has reached 
its full vigor, and before the habit of living 
has been very firmly established. At the 
same time, the very energy and buoyancy of 
a perfectly vigorous physical organization 
help to dispel or to neutralize painful im- 
pressions, so that although the idea of death 
may be more naturally abhorrent to the 
strong than to the weak, they may be less 
habitually oppressed by the thoughts of it. 

There also seems to be a deep, though 
obscure, connection between the wish and 
the power to live. Physicians and nurses 
have strange stories to tell of cases in 
which a strong motive for living has seemed 
sufficient to recall patients from the very 
grasp of death. Sometimes the mere as- 
surance, given with a confident manner but 
a doubting heart, that recovery is possible, 
seems to give strength to rally and may 
turn the scale in favor of life. For this 
reason, amongst others, medical men are 
generally extremely unwilling to tell pa- 
tients that there is no hope. There are 
cases on record in which such an an- 
nouncement, though voluntarily elicited 
and met with perfect apparent calmness, 
has seemed to sap the strength in a mo- 
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ment and cause a sudden and rapid sink- 
ing. Itis perhaps some physical instinct 
of self-preservation, rather than any want 
of courage, which makes some sick people 
so carefully shun all opportunities for an 

such communication. The curious physi- 
cal results of mental expectation make it 
often most inexpedient for the sick to 
know all that is known to others about 
their state; and perhaps only those who 
have lived long in sick-rooms can fully 
appreciate the blessing to the watchers of 
having to do with a patient who neither 
anxiously questions nor fears to hear or 
to speak the plain truth, making it clear 
that to him the question of life or death is 
not one of overmastering importance. To 
be able, while the bodily life is trembling 
in the balance, to look beyond it in undis- 
turbed serenity, is not only to be in the 
condition most favorable to health and 
happiness, it is to radiate strength and 
courage to all around. And some such 
influence, though in a more diffused and 
less perceptible form, is exercised during 
health by those who do not shrink from 
the prospect of death. 

Perfect serenity in regard to death is 
not to be attained by any effort of the will, 
nor by _ mere process of reasoning; it 
is rather the result of a happy combination 
of bodily and mental conditions. The 
chief of these conditions, the assured hope 
of a future beyond the grave in compari- 
son of which the brightest earthly visions 
fade like a candle before the dawn, is not 
given to all; and in these days especially, 
it is for many overshadowed, if not alto- 
gether blotted out, by doubts and question- 
ings which can no longer be hidden from 
the multitude. Even to those who most 
earnestly cling to the hope of immortality, 
it would seem that our troublous inherit- 
ance of sympathy must cast many a dis- 
tressing side-light upon prospects in which 
of old the faithful were able to take undis- 
turbed delight. However this may be, the 
mere prospect of prolonged existence be- 
yond the grave, apart from other reasons 
for joyful confidence, must be taken rather 
as enlarging the scope of our hopes and 
of our oars than as necessarily altering 
the balance between them. Habitual hope- 
fulness may color the prospect beyond the 
grave with the same glowing tints which it 
throws over this world, so that in some 
cases the same cause which makes life 
delightful makes death not unwelcome. 
Such a state of mind, though rare, is not 
unknown. But perhaps a perfect balance 
of feeling is more readily to be found at a 
lower level of expectation. 
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It may be one of the natural compensa- 
tions for a comparatively low degree of 
vitality that, in thinking of death, the idea 
of rest predominates over that of loss, so 
that there is no alloy of pain in the reflec- 
tion that none of the troubles of this life 
can be more than passing clouds ; that for 
each one of us “the Shadow sits and 
waits;” that the burden of life, however 
heavy, must drop off at last; and that 
none can say how near to any one may be 
the final relief from all its evils. Weari- 
ness of mere existence is a heavy, and 
probably a very common, secret burden; 
one which makes the thought of annihila- 
tion more attractive to some of us than any 
celestial visions. Those who suffer from 
it would not welcome the brightest pros- 
pects of heaven, unless they could hope 
first for a “long and dreamless sleep” in 
which to wash off the travel-stains of the 

ast. 

‘ This is a feeling which is probably most 
common in youth or old age, when the ties 
to life are fewer than they are in its prime, 
and when the past or the future may well 
look almost intolerably long to the wearied 
imagination. It may be that in the miser- 
able experience of some sufferers this 
deep weariness of life may not exclude the 
fear of death; but so terrible a combina- 
tion can scarcely be either common or last- 
ing. Probably the normal state of things 
is that in which some degree of fear, or at 
least of reluctance, exists as a pure in- 
stinct; rising and falling with physical 
causes, ready to give force to the terrors 
of conscience. and the cravings of affec- 
tion, but held in check by various consid- 
erations and controlled by the will, if not 
utterly subdued by trustful hope. In peo- 
ple of active, energetic temperament, with 
keen susceptibility to sensuous impres- 
sions, one may sometimes observe that no 
amount either of religious hope for another 
life, or of painful experience of this, will 
overcome the constitutional shrinking from 
the anticipated rending asunder of body 
and soul. They carry the same feeling 
through sympathy into their thoughts of 
the death of others, which appears to be 
almost physically shocking to them, how- 
ever obviously acceptable to the person 
chiefly concerned. Such astate of feeling 
is to those who do not share it as unac- 
countable as it is evident. Looking at 
death calmly, as one of the very few cir- 
cumstances of quite universal experience, 
any vehement disinclination to it would 
seem to be inappropriate as well as futile. 
But disinclination to some of its accidental 
circumstances is but too easily intelligible. 
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This is probably another reason why the 
shrinking from it often seems to increase 
as youth is left behind. The very young 
cannot know how terrible a thing sickness 
is; those who have watched many death- 
beds can scarcely forget the awful possi- 
bilities of physical suffering. And yet it 
seems probable that many of the worst 
appearances are more or less delusive. A 
very moderate experience of sick-rooms 
suffices to show that actual suffering bears 
no exact proportion to its outward mani- 
festations. Be this as it may, physical 
suffering is clearly no necessary accompa- 
niment of death, and the dread of pain 
which makes us shrink from the prospect 
of mortal illness is quite a different thing 
from the real instinctive dread of death: 
it should indeed, and often does, act pow- 
erfully in reconciling us to the prospect of 
death. 

In like manner the unwillingness to be 
taken away from life in its fulness, to be 
cut off from the enjoyment of bright pros- 
pects, and debarred from the satisfaction 
of that ever-deepening curiosity with 
which every active mind must behold the 
mysterious drama going on around us — 
this unwillingness is quite a distinct feel- 
ing from the shrinking of the flesh and 
spirit from dissolution. It is a feeling 
which should in reason belong in its full 
force only to those who look upon death as 
the end of all things, and for whom, there- 
fore, it should at least have noterrors. Is 
it some mysteriously intense appetite, or 
an inveterate confusion of thought, which 
hinders most people from perceiving that 
not to exist cannot possibly be in the 
slightest degree painful or even unpleas- 
ant? If, on the other hand, we regard 
death merely as a transition from one state 
of existence to another (and of an exist- 
ence possibly of infinite duration), we open 
the door to all extremes of glorious or 
fearful expectation, and the event itself 
shrinks into insignificance. From this 
point of view, as well as from the last, 
though for such different reasons, the im- 
portant question is not when we die, but 
how we live. Religion and philosophy on 
different grounds combine to impress upon 
us the continuity and mutual dependence 
of successive “dispensations ” or “devel- 
opments.” We cannot conceive of, much 
less really believe in, any state of existence 
in which we can have any interest wholly 
disconnected from our interest in this life. 
The laws which regulate the world we 
know must be in some degree the laws of 
any world in which we can conceive of 
ourselves as existing and retaining our 
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identity, and ‘it is hard to understand 
how any rational being can find a fancied 
safety in the mere delay of an inevitable 
crisis. Of course the theological origin of 
such a fancy is familiar enough; but the 
result is, I think, as unworthy of its own 
religious basis as it is of our human dig- 
nity. To suppose that we can have any 
reasonable ground of confidence for this 
life either in or apart from an Almighty 
Being whom we cannot trust with our des- 
tiny in the next, is certainly not more fool- 
ish than it is faithless. Our hopes for 
this world and for the next must rest upon 
one foundation, — our faith must be equally 
prepared for trials in respect of Poth. 
Either death leads to nothing at all, and to 
fear it is unmeaning; or itis a mere paren- 
thesis, and to fear it is unworthy of those 
who believe in a righteous order. 

Still, while life is sweet, we must needs 
shrink more or less from what at least 
looks like its untimely termination. If it 
were not for the conventional association 
of sorrow with death already referred to, 
few, perhaps, would be selfish enough to 
wish to detain the aged from their rest, and 
to themselves the prospect is rarely un- 
welcome ; but for the young in their spring- 
time, or the middle-aged in their vigor, 
death necessarily involves a loss which is 
not the less real and need not be the less 
keenly felt because it may be regarded as 
overbalanced by the gain. Let our antici- 
pations of life beyond the grave be as 
bright as they will, there can “ no use in 
denying the preciousness of those which 
lie on this side of it; and the most ar- 
dently hopeful must still feel that, 7 the 
choice lay with themselves, it would be 
wisest not to hurry over the preliminary 
phase. But the truth is brought home to 
us again and again, that we have not light 
enough to choose by. Inthe dimness we 
can faintly discern that life has other kinds 
of completeness besides length of days. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May — 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


As the years go on, there gathers a spe- 
cial radiance of eternal youth around some 
of the figures from whom all our hopes in 
this world have been most sharply sev- 
ered. There are lives so rounded and 
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crowned by their completed deeds of love, 
that death seems to have appeared in the 
fulness of their prime only to consecrate 
them forever; others stand apart from 
human ties in a solitude which makes 
time seem of little consequence, and the 
grave a not unfamiliar country. In all 
these cases we may even now see a fitness 
in what, according to mere reckoning of+ 
time, would be called unseasonable. And 
if we can catch glimpses of these things 
from without, there are no doubt many in- 
ward dramas which refuse to square them- 
selves with the external framework of 
human life. We do not know to what un- 
fathomable necessities the times and sea- 
sons of life and death may correspond, and 
as little do we know, in looking at each 
other's lives, what may be unfolding or 
what may be concluded, as seen from with- 
in. That which seems to others a cutting 
short of activity, may be to ourselves the 
laying down of arms no longer needed; 
our eyes may see the haven, where our 
friends can see only the storm; or if we 
cannot see a fitness in the time of our 
death, is that a strange thing in such a life 
as this ? C. E. S. 


From The Spectator. 
THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


A FINE writer in the Cornhill points 
out that the somewhat artificial avoidance 
in society of the subject of the feelings 
with which individuals contemplate death, 
has the effect probably rather of increasing 
the intensity of that occasionally deep 
fear of it, of which now and then we meet 
with remarkable instances. The poor, 
says this writer, have no such delicacy in 
speaking of. the event of death, even in 
the presence of those who are about to 
die. They talk of it with the same straight- 
forward plainness of speech-with which 
they talk of the course of bodily disease, 
and whether or not it be a consequence 
of this plainness of speech, or only a con- 
sequence of something else in the lot of 
the poor which also causes this plainness 
of speech, at all events there seems to be 
much less evidence of any agonizing fear 
of death among the poor than among the 
rich. And we are inclined to believe that 
the absence of reserve on the subject does 
at least in some degree diminish the awe 
of death; for it is certain that all the re- 
serves of what is called “ polished society ” 
do more or less increase the mental ex- 
citement with which the subject-matter of 
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these reserves is treated; and doubtless 
all increase of excitement on any subject 
of which the mind entertains a secret awe, 
adds to the intensity of that awe. We do 
not mean, of course, that either openness 
or reserve will alter very much the feeling 
with which, when death arrives, the dying 
meet it. But as “C. E. S.” very justly 
observes, in the Cornhill, the ‘eaings 
with which we regard death when it is at 
a distance, concern the general happiness 
of life more deeply than the feelings with 
which we meet it when it ‘comes, — which 
are often very different. If by anticipat- 
ing the inevitable event with the same 
simplicity and plainness with which we 
anticipate the other necessary eras of life, 
we can diminish the artificial panic with 
which death is sometimes regarded while 
it is distant, there is good reason to believe 
that the feelings with which it will be met 
on its immediate approach, — whenever, at 
least,. that approach is due to natural 
causes, and not to violence, —will take 
care of themselves. Asin Dr. Johnson’s 
case so in hundreds of others, the man 
who has fought against the horror of 
death till he has suffered far more than a 
hundred times its actual terror during his 
lifetime, will pass through it with the 
utmost serenity and peace when at last it 
really comes. Hence it does not in the 
least follow that what is needed to correct 
the excess of panic with which death is 
contemplated, must be something adequate 
to sustain the soul when it actually comes, 
for those who have most to sustain them 
in the final crisis, constantly suffer most 
in the premature contemplation of that 
crisis; while those, again, who have no 
morbid fear of death till it is close at 
hand, may be the least able to face it 
when it comes. The writer in the Corn- 
hill accounts for the very numerous cases 
in which people who feel the greatest hor- 
ror of death, beforehand, meet it most 
tranquilly in the end, by assuming that 
this ow Br horror of it is due to a certain 
excess of vitality, —a quickness of blood, 
— which is necessarily so far reduced 
when death is really at hand, that with it 
goes also the nervous horror which was 
itself fed by that vitality. We doubt the 
explanation. Some who have this very 
keen dread of disembodiment, do not 
seem to have any of that overflow of 
spirits or of life which the theory assumes ; 
while very many indeed who have that 
overflow of spirits, and life, and health in 
the largest possible measure, seem quite 
destitute of the morbid fear which is sup- 
posed to spring out of it. As far as the 
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present writer’s experience his gone, this 
morbid feeling is very apt to belong to 
people of weak health, though of a tena- 
cious kind of constitution, of strong social 
affections, and of active imaginations, who 
are constantly reminded of the feebleness 
of their apparent hold on life, and yet can- 
not conceive of living at all without the 
manifold domestic incidents and homelike 
detail in which, to them, life has hitherto 
consisted. Such persons regard death, 
while it is only suggested to them by 
their imaginations, with the sort of terror 
with which a man at sea regards the 
chance of sinking into the dark, cold 
waters, —as a dreadful rending asunder 
of vivid ties, tearing him violently from 
all the warmth and fulness of life, to 
plunge him into what Shelley so finely 
calls 


The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled 
world. 


But when death really comes close, — if 

it comes by a gradual and natural ap- 

proach,—they find out their mistake; 

though the outer scene withdraws itself, 

there is no consciousness of a violent 

dragging or snatching at that which con- 

stitutes their own feeling of themselves, 

Often they feel an unwonted tranquillity, 

an unusual calm, which is not uncon- 

sciousness, stealing over them; a feeling 

of coming ¢o themselves instead of being 

torn away into a new and desolate region ; 

and even where this consciousness of 

strange serenity, often described by the 

dying, is not expressed, there is often a 

complete cessation of restlessness, an ap- 

pearance of grateful satisfaction in all that 

is done for them, and a feeble self-posses- 

sion, which seem to bystanders to imply 

some such state of feeling. - As Father 

Newman so finely expresses it, in that 

noble delineation of death in his “ Dream 

of Gerontius,” which seems to have had 

its origin in hints given to the great 

imagination of the writer in the last whis- 

pers of the dying : — 

I went to sleep ; and now I am refreshed, 

A strange refreshment ; for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling 
pulse, 

Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream ; yes, some one softly said, 

“ He’s gone!” and then a sigh went round the 
room, 

And then I surely heard a priestly voice 

Cry, “ Subvenite !” and they knelt in prayer. 
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I seem to hear him still, but thin and low, 

And fainter and more faint the accents come, 

As at an ever-widening interval. 

Ah! whence is this? What is this severance? 

This silence pours a solitariness 

Into the very essence of my soul, 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 

Hath something, too, of sternness and of pain, 

For it drives back my thoughts upon their 
spring 

By a strange introversion, and perforce 

I now begin to feed upon myself, 

Because I have nought else to feed upon. 

Am [alive or dead? Iam not dead, 

But in the body still, for I possess 

A sort of confidence which clings to me, 

That each particular organ holds its place 

As heretofore, combining with the rest 

Into one symmetry that wraps me round, 

And makes me man ; and surely I could move, 

Did I but will it, every part of me. 

And yet I cannot to my sense bring home, 

By very trial, that I have the power. 

’Tis strange ; I cannot stir a hand or foot, 

I cannot make my fingers or my lips 

By mutual pressure witness each to each, 

Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke 

Assure myself I have a body still. 

Nor do I know my very attitude, 

Nor if I stand, or lie, or sit, or kneel. 

So much I know, not knowing how I know, 

That the vast universe where I have dwelt 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it ; 

Or I or it is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 

And we e’en now are million miles apart. 

Vet. . . . is this peremptory severance 

Wrought out in lengthening measurements of 


space, 
Which pee and multiply by speed and time ? 
Or am I traversing infinity 
By endless subdivision, hurrying back 
From finite towards infinitesimal, 
Thus dying out of the expansive world ? 


Certainly the evidence —so far as obser- 
vation can give us evidence — of the expes 
rience of the dying, is evidence that dying 
itself, as distinguished from the pain or 
disease which leads to it, is not only not 
painful, but a withdrawal from bodily pain, 
often accompanied by a singular increase 
of moral self-possession. And as regards 
the painlessness of the natural process of 
dying, — it is clearly to be expected. All 
suffering, even faintness, which is often 
the worst sort of suffering, is the struggle 
of the principle of life against some phys- 
ical disease or failure which endangers 
life; and so long as life is strong, the 
struggle may be terrible. But when life 
ebbs, the power to suffer physically must 
ebb with it. Indeed, nothing seems to 
be a more singular testimony to the 
instinctive character of the belief in im- 
mortality, than the impression so often 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIV, 1236 
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shared by those who profess to believe in 
annihilation, that even a natural and grad- 
ual death must in itself involve extreme 
suffering. If dying means the dwindling 
of life, it must mean also the dwindling of 
the power to suffer, which is one of the 
most characteristic of the measures of life. 
But even the disbeliever in immortality 
really thinks of some being, some person as 
suffering in the wrench which a separation 
between him and his body implies. Yet 
nothing can be more illogical than for such 
a one to imagine that there is anything to 
wrench away. And even the spiritualist, 
who does believe in the separate exist- 
ence of the person from his body, has no 
right to suppose that there is: anything 
necessarily painful in the dissolution of 
the partnership, any more than there was 
in the first formation of it. As the com- 
ing of life is gradual and unconscious, — 
as almost al! the great eras of bodily 
growth and decline approach by gradual 
and unconscious steps, — so analogy would 
be apparently in favor of the last great 
change being gradual and unconscious 
too; and what analogy suggests, obser- 
vation appears to confirm. Even in the 
case of violent deaths, it may be fairly 
said that the pain suffered is not due to 
death, but to the vitality of full health, 
since the suffering from acts of violence 
which are the most nearly fatal, is usu- 
ally less than the suffering from those 
which, though dangerous, do not appear 
to undermine equally the vital stength. It 
is not the man who suffers in being dis- 
embodied ; it is the body which suffers 
before the man can be disembodied; and 
the suffering grows less, not greater, as 
the life in the body dwindles. 

But after all, and even without relation 
to religious fears legitimate or the reverse, 
—the fear of death, is, we suppose due 
more to the strangeness, and newness, and 
solitariness of the experience, than to the 
expectation of physical pain. Men who 
can hardly conceive themselves at all, ex- 
cept as her are clothed in the domestic 
incidents of life, anticipate a kind of neces- 
sary dreariness in being withdrawn from 
all these incidents,—and shiver as they 
think of the fading away of the familiar 
faces, and the solitude of the soul. The 
mere conception of even a temporary im- 
prisonment in self, — of what Father New- 
man describes as a feeding of the soul on. 
itself, —is more alarming to them than 
any amount of physical pain, when com- 
bined with the ordinary aids of sympathy 
and tenderness. But even these persons 
should remember that so far as the expe- 
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rience of the dying can be gathered, this 
loneliness seems to be least felt when it 
begins. Loneliness, after all, is a relative 
term. Keble very justly said that no one 
‘ever really lives anything like his whole 
life within another’s reach. 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we 
die ; 
And not the tend’rest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh? 


There may be and is more loneliness in 
feeling how little of each other we really 
know, when we are closest to each other, 
than in calmly realizing what oneself really 
is without the sting of this silent reproach. 
Solitude is often less solitary than society, 
—where solitude is calm and clear, while 
society only brings home to one one’s own 
isolation. At all events, the evidence of a 
hundred death-beds, of the utmost diver- 
sity as regards theological belief, entirely 
goes to prove, that among sincere and 
high-minded men and women, death ap- 
pears to be rather a process of coming t» 
oneself, of entering into a certain (at 
least temporary) calm and self-possession, 
than one of pain, of alarm, or even of sur- 
prise. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING peace congresses 
and that diffusion of wealth which gives 
so many people a concern in general tran- 
quillity, we seem to be rapidly reverting to 
that condition of society when there were 
openings everywhere for soldiers of for- 
tune. They may, indeed, have to go fur- 
ther from home than formerly to find en- 
gagements; but then in these days of 
steam the journey from England to Asia 
Minor is far more easy than the journey 
used to be from Paris to Florence, when 
Italy was the paradise of the armed adven- 
turer. For the Middle Ages were, beyond 
a doubt, the golden ages of the profession. 
Not to speak of crusading princes who 
picked up crowns in the Orient, the wealth- 
iest nations were in those days the least 
disposed to fight in defence of their pos- 
sessions. The fairest plains of Italy were 
partitioned among an infinite number of 
petty republics and principalities, whose 
citizens throve by trade and commerce. 
With little territorial elbow-room, and ri- 
valling each other in a keen competition 





for business, they were perpetually quar- 
relling among themselves. Their accumu- 
lations were naturally the objects of cove- 
tousness to neighboring nobles who had 
their strongholds and rock-girt fastnesses 
in situations where the surroundings were 
as picturesque as they were barren. These 
robber potentates acted on the old princi- 
ple of sic vos non vobis, and raised their 
revenues, when they could find them, by 
the right of the strongest. So the well-to- 
do citizens, in order to guard themselves 
against loss, hired warriors from the North 
to do the hard fighting. When Italians 
met Italians in the field the list of casual- 
ties was often marvellously small; but it 
became a different business altogether 
when German or French mercenaries min- 
gled in the fray. Thus one band of for- 
eigners came to be pitted against another, 
and a dashing leader might make sure of 
wealth, with the chances of winning a 
commanding position. Nerve and muscle 
were his stock in trade, and with audacity 
and skill in military tactics he was likely to 
rise to a most lucrative renown. His fame 
was bruited abroad beyond the Alps, and 
recruits from all poverty-stricken countries 
flocked eagerly to his standard. He be- 
came virtually master of the State or the 
tyrant that paid him, for he changed sides 
as he pleased, and a quarrel with him was 
to be avoided at any price. Sometimes he 
settled down in the state of his adcption, 
and lived and died in the dignified and 
lucrative position of commander-in-chief 
of its forces. Now and then, if his ambi- 
tion was not to be satisfied even on these 
liberal terms, he gathered one of those 
hosts of condottieri that made peace and 
war on their own account, levying contri- 
butions everywhere by the mere menace of 


their presence. This irregular warfare 


more than supported itself, and the chiefs 
carried their chests of treasure about with 
them. Their encampments showed the 
most luxurious magnificence of the age, 
with their silken pavilions and splendid 
camp furniture, aed their endless round of 
feasting and debauchery. They fared no 
less cheaply than sumptuously, for the food 
and wines were lightly come by; and, 
though they kept their horses in wind and 
their arms in order by the chivalrous exer- 
cises in which they delighted, the disci- 
pline can scarcely have been of the strict- 
est. But audacity and impunity bred 
recklessness; and the discipline, such as 
it was, was good in comparison with that 
of any enemies they were likely to encoun- 
ter. 

The conditions of military adventure 
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changed with the consolidation of king- 
doms and the greater centralization of mil- 
itary power. The stuff that went to make 
the rank and file of armies found employ- 
ment at home under native monarchs or 
feudal leaders. Yet still there were many 
excellent opportunities for the penniless 
cadets of fighting families. A prince who 
was jealous of intrigues at home, or more 
or less suspicious of his nobles, was glad 
to surround himself with guards who un- 
derstood little of the language of his sub- 
jects, and who depended absolutely on 
himself. The French kings set an exam- 
ple in this respet. Many a poor Scotch 
—- if he did not make his fortunes 

y marriage like Quentin Durward, found 
himself in clover in the Scottish Guard. 
If he had to submit to some restrictions 
on his personal liberty, he surrounded him- 
self with all that in his esteem made life 
worth having, and was really more to be 
envied than the head of the family at 
home. In place of making shift for his 
living in a gloomy fortalice that was occa- 
sionally gutted or burned over his head, 
he had snug quarters in one of the royal 
palaces, with horses and attendants, and a 
comfortable mess. He had pay that came 
to him sooner or later, although it was very 
apt to run into arrear; and he had occa- 
sional douceurs for deeds of special ser- 
vice, with the chance of loot in time of 
war or domestic trouble. We suspect that 
these magnificently appointed guardsmen, 
though their nominal rank might be only 
that of full private, were more to be envied 
than the soldiers of fortune who took ser- 
vice in regular armies a few generations 
later. The immortal Dugald Dalgetty, 
after spending the best part of his life in 
promiscuous foreign service, had only risen 
to the rank of Aittmeister. It is true that 
he changed his allegiance repeatedly, and 
a rolling stone gathers little moss. But 
then he shifted from side to side because 
he never had an opportunity of feathering 
his nest. The pay was no great thing at 
best, and, small as it was, it seldom could 
be counted upon. Their High Mighti- 
nesses the States of Holland, as he tells 
us, were the solitary exception that proved 
the rule. He admits that they were alto- 
gether unexceptionable as paymasters, and 
aman might grow sleek and fat in the 
Dutch service. But their good qualities 
as men of business had a shadowy side, 
and they set their faces against any license 
in the way of military indiscretions. If 
the citizens or their wives or daughters had 
cause of complaint, the provost marshal 
promptly interfered. In the imperial ar- 
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mies, on the other hand, where the mili- 
tary coffers were always empty or nearly 
so, the soldiers were encouraged to take 
care of themselves. Still, though the 
burghers and peasants had to put up with 
their excesses, the means of existence 
must have been rather precarious. Under 
the immortal Gustavus, the Lion of the 
North, matters were still worse; for he 
insisted upon the strictest order and disci- 
pline, while the pay was painfully mode- 
rate; and the only chances for a cavalier 
of honor lay in the pickings he might 
scramble for during sack or storm. To be 
sure, such chances were by no means rare 
in those days ; but we should imagine that 
towards the end of the Thirty Years’ War 
the miserable people must have been so 
closely shorn that there was very little left 
to be stripped from them. There was inci- 
dent enough in the life, no doubt, for those 
who liked excitement; and that was the 
best that could be said for it. There was 
abundance of hard fighting; there was a 
great deal of sharp starvation to be under- 
gone in the course of the obstinately pro- 
longed sieges; there were epidemics of 
strange and malignant kinds perpetually 
decimating the troops in their campaigns ; 
and, when a man dropped wounded, there 
were heavy odds against his receiving any 
decent attendance. The adventurers who 
went abroad in quest of gain had to con- 
tent themselves with a moderate share of 
glory; most of them left their bones on 
forgotten battle-fields; and the few who 
came back, like Dugald Dalgetty, might 
think themselves lucky if they were as 
fortunate as he was in bringing a horse 
and weapons along with them. Since then ° 
warlike speculations of this kind have gone 
very much out of fashion. It is true that 
the petty German princes sold their sub- 
jects by herds like sheep for the wars of 
the last century; but, although armies 
might be partially recruited by contract 
from abroad, they were almost entirely 
officered from home. There was little 
hope of rising for strangers in the regular 
forces of great military powers. Such 
intruders were looked upon, to say the 
least of it, rather coldly than otherwise ; 
and even in corps like the Austrian cav- 
alry, which have been a good deal affected 
by our countrymen, Englishmen have 
rarely risen beyond the rank of major. 
There have been some exceptions, no 

doubt. There have always been semi-bar- 
barous States that offered a sort of market 
to Western intelligence, dash, and educa- 
tion. While we were making ourselves 
masters of India piecemeal, and chiefly by 
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dint of hard fighting, Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans found occasional employment in 
drilling the levies that were opposing our 
advance. Now and then some refugee or 
waif of society rose slowly to distinction 
and office among the Turks, coming out as 
a full-blown pasha with license to make the 
most of his pashalic. But these instances 
of success were comparatively rare, and 
there were various disagreeables which 
could scarcely be avoided in such a career. 
To recommend yourself to the favor of a 
Mahometan power it is, or was, advisable, 
as a rule, to begin by turning renegade, and 
Christian gentlemen, however nominal their 
Christianity may be, have mostly a preju- 
dice against conversion under such circum- 
stances. However loosely religion may 
sit upon a man, the idea of renouncing it 
for gain is generally repugnant to the feel- 
ings. Moreover, as the military virtues 
are common enough among Mussulmans, 
it was only unusual energy or genius that 
could make sure of distancing native com- 

tition. With the sultans and mahara- 
jJahs of Hindustan the state of the matter 
was somewhat different. Devoted as they 
might be to the gods of their mythology, 
they did not insist upon foreigners profess- 
ing a belief in the divinity of Brahma or 
the incarnations of Vishnu; and, indeed, 
the jealous exclusiveness of the Brahmin- 
ical and soldier castes would never have 
tolerated the profane intrusion of an infi- 
del. But, though it was something to 
keep one’s creed and one’s honor, yet the 
life of the most honored adventurer was 
always hanging by a thread, and his pros- 
perity was staked on the caprices of a des- 
pot. Acourt intrigue ora mishap in the 
field might plunge him irremediably into 
the deepest disgrace, and the man whom 
the prince had delighted to honor might be 
cast into a dungeon on the shortest notice 
and subjected to every refinement of tor- 
ment. Confiscation was the invariable 
penalty of disgrace, and if he had amassed 
money by presents or pldnder, he had all 
the better reason for living in mortal ap- 
prehension. For his wealth was a stand- 
ing provocation to have done with him; 
and if he carried it safely out of the coun- 
try of his adoption, he might well take 
credit for unprecedented ingenuity and 
good luck. But now a more rosily-col- 
ored era appears to be dawning on the 
world, when kingdoms and principalities 
and posts of advantage may be seen to be 
literally going a-begging. If we may judge 
by the events of the last few months, the 
great empire of the Ottomans is in active 
course of dissolution. Its numerous na- 





tionalities, with their infinite subdivisions, 
are all in a ferment, and many of them are 
already looking towards the Franks. One 
province has already been absolutely 
clipped off; the throne must some day be 
filled by election, and the only thing that 
is certain is that, thanks to the jealousies 
of the great powers, no scion of any 
reigning Coun will be eligible. If the em- 
pire goes on falling to pieces, there will be 
other bodies of electors looking out for a 
head to direct and a strong hand to con- 
trol them, with no restrictions on their 
right of choice imposed by Europe in 
congress. Should war once break out in 
central Asia, the prospect of free-fighting 
there opens up brilliant possibilities. All 
preconceived combinations may be upset 
in the general confusion and turmoil; and 
the present vassals of Russia or her proba- 
ble allies may possibly turn to her open 
enemies. The Chinese, who have been 
too much ignored of late, may very con- 
ceivably cut into the game, and may gladly 
welcome Europeans from the west to lead 
their “ever-victorious” armies on the 
Kuldja frontier. So that soldiers who 
grumble at slack promotion, and are con- 
scious of possessing certain indispensable 
gis, may look for chances of dazzling 
rilliancy. It is true that they must carry 
their lives in their hands, and make up 
their minds to face hazards and hardships. 
But, after all, there are many men who 
would as soon play fast and loose with 
their lives as with their fortunes ; and even 
the fate of the most unfortunate specula- 
tors may seem preferable to that of the 
shareholders in a broken bank. 


From The Athenzum. 
FRANCES ANN KEMBLE.* 


Tuis record of a girlhood has the merit 
of “ringing true.” It is compiled from 
letters and journals written at the time; 
the phases of character gradually develop- 
ing are revealed along with all the faults, 
mistakes, contradictions, and aspirations 
of the days as they passed by, and there is 
no attempt to extenuate immaturity or 
reconcile inconsistencies. Although it is 
an autobiography, and Mrs. Kemble in 
her girlhood is her own heroine, the book 
does not convey the impression of egotism 
— the proportion of things is preserved. 
The scenes, personages, and characters 


* Records of a Girlhood. By Frances Ann Kem- 
ble. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
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that made up the daily life and surround- 
ings of her childhood and youth are all 


vividly reproduced as they were or ap-! 
| distinction, and by sketches of London 


peared to her, but her personal importance 
to any one except herself is skilfully kept 
at its due level. The reader hears and 
sees with the ears and eyes of Frances 
Ann Kemble, and shares the life and ex- 
periences of a little human being who, 
more than most children, must have been 
a source of perplexity and dismay to her 
parents. With all the faults of a pas- 
sionate, proud, imperious disposition, are 
mingled such genuine nobleness and truth- 
fulness, and such a strong and ever-abiding 
instinct of duty, that the reader becomes 
her partisan; but to those about her 
“pretty Fanny’s way” must have been 
tormenting usually, and highly exasperat- 
ing sometimes. She was endowed with 
the most perilous organization that could 
be bestowed on a woman. Mrs. Kemble 
has more than once given to the world 
portions of her history, and they have been 
more or less histories of the shipwreck of 
the hopes and aspirations with which her 
life began. The present “record” fur- 
nishes the explanation. And if enemies 
and detractors can ever be turned into 
friends and well-wishers this record of a 
girlhood ought to go far towards allaying 
a disposition to pass harsh judgment on 
anybody, for it shows how little people 
outside know of the inner life of those 
nearest to them, not to speak of those 
whom they only see and hear of at a dis- 
tance. Her own words are significant :— 


With a highly susceptible and excitable 
nervous temperament and ill-regulated im- 
agination, I have suffered from every conceiv- 
able form of terror; and though, for some 
inexplicable reason, I have always had the 
reputation of being fearless, have really, all 
my life, been extremely deficient in courage. 
Very impetuous, and liable to be carried awa 
by any strong emotion, my entire want of self- 
control and prudence, I suppose, conveyed the 
impression that I was equally without fear ; 
but the truth is that, as a wise friend once said 
to me, I have always been “as rash and as 
cowardly as a child;” and none of my sex had 
a better right to apply to herself Shakespeare’s 
line, — 

: A woman naturally born to fears. 


The “Records of a Girlhood” in no 
respect goes back over any portions of her 
story already told by Mrs. Kemble, — the 
book takes up entirely fresh ground, — 
and the curtain drops upon the ominous 
words, “I was married in Philadelphia on 
the 7th of June, 1834, to Mr. Pierce But- 
ler, of that city.” 
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The interest of the personal narrative 
is increased by the incidental notices of 
persons of social, literary, and political 
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society as it was in the stormy days when 
reform and revolution were making men’s 
hearts fail with forebodings. The various 
personages are described with an ease and 
a force which bring them clearly before 
the reader. It is p Trae that the writer’s 
powers have never been developed to their 
full possibilities, — at least, they have 
never borne adequate fruit. In this sense 
the present book is melancholy; other- 
wise, it is bright and many-colored. It is 
provoking, however, that, when most of 
the persons noted are dead or passed away, 
Mrs. Kemble should speak of them as 
letters of the alphabet. Convicts are num- 
bered: she might have given names. 
Frances Ann Kemble was born on 
the 27th of November, 1809, in New- 
man Street. She was the third child 
of Charles Kemble, the brother of John 
Kemble, and of Mrs. Siddons. Of her 
mother Mrs. Kemble speaks in touching 
and affectionate terms. Her father was 
Captain Decamp, a French officer, who 
had married the daughter of a Swiss farmer 
in the neighborhood of Berne. Captain 
Decamp, a highly accomplished man, was 
unfortunately induced to settle in London 
with the promise of much patronage and 
protection from influential friends. He 
came with the first rush of the French 
emigrants, and found London inundated 
with objects of sympathy, and himself lost 
in the crowd. He gave lessons on the 
flute and in drawing, but his health failed 
and his family increased, and, if it had not 
been for the little Maria Theresa (named 
after the empress), they must have starved. 
She became an actress in a then famous 
troupe of children, who acted Berquin’s 
and Madame de Genplis’s plays, and her 
grace, beauty, and talent made her a fa- 
vorite. Here is a glimpse of a royal and 
— interior into which she was intro- 
uced : — 


The little French fairy was eagerly seized 
upon by admiring fine ladies and gentlemen, and 
snatched up into their society, where she was 
fondled and petted and played with; passing 
whole days in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s drawing- 
room, and many a half-hour on the knees of 
her royal and disloyal husband, the prince 
regent, one of whose favorite jokes was to 
place my mother under a huge glass bell, 
made to cover some large group of precious 
Dresden china, where her tiny figure and 
flashing face produced even a more beautiful 
effect than the costly work of art whose crystal 
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covering was made her momentary cage. I 
have often heard my mother refer to this season 
of her childhood’s favoritism with the fine 
folk of that day, one of her most vivid im- 

ressions of which was the extraordinary 
Coon of person and royal charm of manner 
and deportment of the Prince of Wales, and 
— his enormous appetite ; enormous, perhaps, 
after all, only by comparison with her own, 
which he compassionately used to pity, saying 
frequently, when she declined the delicacies 
that he pressed upon her, “ Why, you poor 
child! Heaven has not blessed you with an 
appetite.” . . . After six years spent in a 
bitter struggle with disease and difficulties of 
every kind, my grandfather, still a young man, 
died of consumption, leaving a widow and five 
little children, of whom the eldest, my mother, 
not yet in her teens, became from that time the 
bread-winner and sole support. 


She grew up to be a noble woman, and 
made her mark in her profession. She 
was married early and very happily to 
Charles Kemble, and their household 
seems from these “ Records” to have been 
a model of somewhat stately regularity ; 
for the cz-devant French fairy proved 
an admirable housewife, the qualities of 
generations of Swiss ancestors blooming 
afresh in her. For none of her children 
had the stage attraction ; indeed, they all 
had a repugnance to it as a profession, and 
although Frances Ann inherited the Kem- 
ble genius, yet its development was hin- 
dered by the intense aversion which no 
success nor excitement ever mitigated. 
Here is her own account of how she came 
to be an actress : — 


It was in the autumn of 1829, my father 
being then absent on a professional tour in 
Ireland, that my mother, coming in from walk- 
ing one day, threw herself into a chair and 
burst into tears. She had been evidently 
much depressed for some time past, and I was 
alarmed at her distress, of which I begged her 
to tell me the cause. “Oh, it has come at 
last,” she answered; ‘‘our property is to be 
sold. I have seen that fine building all cov- 
ered with placards and bills of sale ; the the- 
atre must be closed, and I know not how man 
hundred poor people will be turned adrift 
without employment!” I believe the theatre 
employed regularly seven hundred persons in 
all its different departments, without reckon- 
ing the great number of what were called 
supernumeraries, who were hired by the night 
at Christmas, Easter, and on all occasions of 
any specially showy spectacle. . .. I com- 
forted my mother with expressions of pity and 
affection, and, as soon as I left her, wrote a 
most urgent entreaty to my father that he 
would allow me to act for myself, and seek 
employment as a governess, so as to relieve 
him at once at least of the burden of my main- 
tenance. I brought this letter to my mother, 
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and begged her permission to send it, to 
which she consented; but, as I afterwards 
learnt, she wrote by the same post to my 
father, requesting him not to give a positive 
answer to my letter until his return to town. 
The next day she asked me whether I seriously 
thought I had any real talent for the stage. 
My school-day triumphs in Racine’s “ Andro- 
maque” were far enough behind me, and I 
could only answer, with as much perplexity as 
good faith, that I had not the slightest idea 
whether I had or not. She begged me to 
learn some part and say it to her, that she 
might form some opinion of my power, and I 
chose Shakespeare’s Portia, then, as now, my 
ideal of a perfect woman. . . . Having learnt 
it by heart, I recited Portia to my mother, 
whose only comment was, “There is hardly 
passion enough in this part to test any tragic 
power. I wish you would study Juliet for 
me.” Study to me then, as unfortunately long 
afterwards, simply meant to learn by heart, 
which I did again, and repeated my lesson to 
my mother, who again heard me without any 
observation whatever. Meantime my father 
returned to town and my letter remained un- 
answered, and I was wondering in my mind 
what reply I should receive to my urgent en- 
treaty, when one morning my mother told me 
she wished me to recite Juliet to my father; 
and so in the evening I stood up before them 
both, and with indescribable trepidation re- 
peated my first lesson in tragedy. They 
neither of them said anything beyond, “ Very 
well, — very nice, my dear,” with many kisses 
and caresses, from which I escaped to sit 
down on the stairs half-way between the draw- 
ing-room and my bedroom, and get rid of the 
repressed nervous fear I had struggled with 
while reciting, in floods of tears. A few days 
after this my father told me he wished to take 
me to the theatre with him to try whether my 
voice was of sufficient strength to fill the 
building ; so thither I went. That strange- 
looking place, the stage, with its racks of 
pasteboard and canvas—streets, forests, ban- 
queting-halls, and dungeons — drawn apart on 
either side, was empty and silent; not a soul 
was stirring in the indistinct recesses of its 
mysterious depths, which seemed to stretch 
indefinitely behind me. In front, the great 
amphitheatre equally empty and silent, wrapped 
in its grey holland covers, would have been 
absolutely dark but for a long, sharp, thin 
shaft of light that darted here and there from 
some height and distance far above me, and 
alighted in a sudden, vivid spot of brightness 
on the stage. Set down in the midst of twi- 
light space, as it were, with only my father’s 
voice ome to me from where he stood hardly 
distinguishable in the gloom, in those poetical 
utterances of pathetic passion I was seized 
with the spirit of the thing; my voice re- . 
sounded through the great vault above and 
before me, and, completely carried away by 
the inspiration of the wonderful play, I acted 
Juliet as I do not believe I ever acted it again, 
for I had no visible Romeo, and no audience 
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to thwart my imagination ; at least, I had no 
consciousness of any, though in truth I had 
one. In the back of one of the private boxes, 
commanding the stage but perfectly invisible 
to me, sat an old and warmly attached friend 
of my father’s, Major Not till 
after the event had justified my kind old 
friend’s prophecy did I know that he had wit- 
nessed that morning’s performance, and, join- 
ing my father at the end of it, had said, “ Bring 
her out at once; it will be a great success.” 
And so three weeks from that time I was 
brought out, and it was a “great success.” 
Three weeks was not much time for prepara- 
tion of any sort for such an experiment, but I 
had no more, to become acquainted with my 
fellow actors and actresses, not “ne of whom I 
had ever spoken with or seen—off the stage 
— before; to learn all the technical dusiness, 
as it is called, of the stage. 


The dress selected, for her mother, 
strong in her experience and good sense, 
set aside all suggestions of historical and 
artistic innovation, was a dress of plain 
white satin with a long train, short sleeves 
and low body, a girdle of fine paste bril- 
liants, and a small coronet of the same to 
hold up her hair, dressed as she usually 
wore it — “ perfectly simple,” as she says, 
“it was unlike anything Juliet ever wore 
as possible.” 


All being in due preparation for my coming 
out, my rehearsals were the only interruption 
to my usual habits of occupation, which I 
pursued very steadily in spite of my impend- 
ing trial. On the day of my first appearance 
I had no rehearsal, for fear of over-fatigue, 
and spent my morning as usual, in practising 
the piano, walking in the inclosure of St. 

ames’s Park opposite our house, and reading 
in Blunt’s “ Scripture Characters” (a book in 
which I was then deeply interested) the chap- 
ters relating to Si. Peter and Jacob. I do not 
know whether the nervous tension which I 
must have been enduring strengthened the im- 
pression made upon me by what I read, but I 
remember being quite absorbed by it, which I 
think was curious, because certainly such sub- 
jects of meditation were hardly allied to the 
painful undertaking so immediately pressing 
upon me. But I believe I felt imperatively 
the necessity of moderating my own strong 
nervous emotion and excitement by the fulfil- 
ment of my accustomed duties and pursuits, 
and, above all, by withdrawing my mind into 
higher and serener regions of thought as a 
respite and relief from the pressure of my 
alternate apprehensions of failure and hopes 
of success. I do not mean that it was at alla 
matter of deliberate calculation or reflection, 
but rather an instinct of self-preservation, 
which actuated me ;*a powerful instinct which 
has struggled and partially prevailed through- 
out my whole life against the irregular and 
passionate vehemence of my temperament, and 
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which, in spite of a constant tendency to vio- 
lent excitement of mind and feeling, has made 
me a person of unusually systematic pursuits 
and monotonous habits, and been a frequent 
subject of astonishment, not unmixed with 
ridicule, to my friends, who have not known as 
well as myself what wholesomeness there was 
in the method of my madness. . . . My mother, 
who had left the stage for upwards of twenty 
years, determined to return to it on the night 
of my first appearance, that I might nave the 
comfort and support of her being with me in 
my trial. We drove to the theatre very early, 
indeed while the late autumn sunlight yet lin- 
gered in the sky; it shone into the carriage 
upon me, and as I screened my eyes from it, 
my mother said, “ Heaven sie on you, my 
child.” . My — mother went to her dressing- 
room to get herself ready, and did not return 
to me for fear of increasing my agitation by 
her own. My dear aunt Dall and my maid 
and the theatre dresser performed my toilet 
for me, and at length I was placed in a chair, 
with my satin train carefully laid over the back 
of it, and there I sat, ready for execution, with 
the palms of my hands pressed convulsively 
together, and the tears I in vain endeavored 
to repress welling up into my eyes and brim- 
ming slowly over, down my rouged cheeks, 
upon which my aunt, with a smile full of pity, 
renewed the color as often as these heavy 
drops made unsightly streaks in it. Once and 
again my father came to the door, and I heard 
his anxious “ How is she?” to which my aunt 
answered, sending him away with words of 
comforting cheer. At last, “ Miss Kemble 
called for the stage, ma’am!” accompanied 
with a brisk tap at the door, started me up- 
right on my feet, and I was led round to the 
side scene opposite to the one from which I 
saw my mother advance on the stage; and 
while the uproar of her reception filled me 
with terror, dear old Mrs. Davenport, my 
nurse, and dear Mr. Keely, her Peter, and 
half the dvamatis persone of the play (but not 
my father, who had retreated, quite unable to 
endure the scene) stood round me as [I lay, all 
but insensible, in my aunt’s arms. “Courage, 
courage, dear child! poor thing !” reiterated 
Mrs. Davenport. ‘“ Never mind ’em, Miss 
Kemble!” urged Keely, in that irresistibly 
comical, nervous, lachrymose voice of his, 
which I have never since heard without a thrill 
of anything but comical association; “never 
mind ’em! don’t think of ’em, any more than 
if they were so many rows of cabbages!” 
“ Nurse!” called my mother, and on waddled 
Mrs. Davenport, and, turning back, called in 
her turn, “Juliet!” My aunt gave me an im- 
pulse forward, and I ran straight across the 
stage, stunned with the tremendous shout that 
greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, and 
the green baize flooring of the stage feeling as 
if it rose up against my feet ; but I got hold of 
my mother, and stood like a terrified creature 
at bay, confronting the huge theatre full of 
gazing human beings. I do not think a word 
I uttered during this scene could have been 
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audible ; in the next, the ball-room, I began to 
forget myself; in the following one, the bal- 
cony scene, I had done so, and, for aught I 
knew, I was Juliet ; the passion I was oe 
sending hot waves of blushes all over my nec 

and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like 
music to me as I spoke it, with no conscious- 
ness of anything before me, utterly transported 
into the imaginary existence of the play. 
After this, I did not return into myself till all 
was over, and amid a tumultuous storm of ap- 
plause, congratulation, tears, embraces, and a 
general joyous explosion of unutterable relief 
at the fortunate termination of myattempt, we 
went home. And so my life was determined, 
and I devoted myself to an avocation which I 
never liked or honored, and about the very 
nature of which I have never been able to 
come to any decided opinion. It is in vain 
that the undoubted specific gifts of great ac- 
tors and actresses suggest that all gifts are 
given for rightful exercise, and not suppres- 
sion; in vain that Shakespeare’s plays urge 
their imperative claim to the most perfect 
illustration they can receive from histrionic 
interpretation: a dzsiness which is incessant 
excitement and factitious emotion seems to me 
unworthy of a man; a business which is pub- 
lic exhibition, unworthy of a woman... . 
Nevertheless, [she adds] I sat down to supper 
with my poor rejoicing parents well content, 
God knows. 


Her delight was enhanced by a lovely 
little watch, all encrusted with gold and 
jewels, which her father laid beside her 
plate, the first she had ever possessed, and 
which she christened “ Romeo.” After 
this her life settled into its new shape. 
Her salary was fixed at thirty guineas a 
week, and she records how she went in 
person to the treasury the next Saturday, 
and carried the first money she had earned 
triumphantly to her mother. 

There had been some difficulty in arrang- 
ing a Romeo to the new Juliet — her father 
took the part of Mercutio, though he had 
been a favorite Romeo; and Mr. Abbot, 
a respectable, but not at all ideal actor, 
was appointed her stage lover. 


The public, who had long been familiar 
with my father’s rendering of the part of 
Romeo, gained as muck as I lost by his taking 
that of Mercutio, which has never since been 
so admirably represented, and I dare affirm 
will never be — more perfectly. ... He 
was one of the best Romeos, and incomparabl 
the best Mercutio, that ever trod the English 
stage. My father was Miss O’Neill’s Romeo 
throughout her whole theatrical career, during 
which no other Juliet was tolerated by the 
English public. This amiable and excellent 
woman was always an attached friend of our 
family, and one day, when she was about to 
take nove of me, at the end of a morning visit, 


I begged her to let my father have the pleasure 





of seeing her, and ran to his study to tell him 
whom I had with me. He followed me hastily 
to the drawing-room, and, stopping at the 
door, extended his arms towards her, exclaim- 
ing, “Ah, Juliet!” Lady Becher ran to him 
and embraced him with a pretty, affectionate 
grace, and the scene was pathetical as well as 
comical, for they were both white-haired, she 
being considerably upwards of sixty and he of 
seventy years old; but she still retained the 
slender elegance of her exquisite figure, and 
he some traces of his pre-eminent personal 
beauty. 


One of the most notable results of her 
going on the stage was the renewal of a 
long-dropped friendship with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, whose inexplicable conduct 
towards two of the daughters of Mrs. 
Siddons, to both of whom he was engaged, 
had been followed by suffering, death, and 
entire estrangement. 


It was years after these events that Law- 
rence, meeting my father accidentally in the 
street one day, stopped him and spoke with 
great feeling of his sympathy for us all in my 
approaching trial, and begged permission to 
come and see my mother and become ac- 
quainted with me, which he accordingly did ; 
and from that time till his death, which oc- 
curred but a few months later, he was un- 
wearied in acts of friendly and affectionate 
kindness to me. 


He never missed any of her performances ; 
he wrote her the most beautiful notes of 
mingled criticism and flattery, and he made 
a pencil sketch of her, which he gave her 
mother. 


Lawrence did not talk much while he took 
his sketch of me, and I remember very little 
that passed between him and my mother but 
what was purely personal. I recollect he told 
me that I had a double row of eyelashes, which 
was an unusual peculiarity. He expressed 
the most decided preference for satin over 
every other material for painting, expatiating 
rapturously on the soft, rich folds and infinitely 
varied lights and shadows which that texture 
afforded above all others. He has dresseda 
great many of his female portraits in white 
satin. He also once said that he had been 
haunted at one time with the desire to paint a 
blush, that most enchanting “incident ” in the 
expression of a woman’s face, but, after being 
driven nearly wild with the ineffectual en- 
deavor, had had to renounce it, never, of 
course, he said, achieving anything but a red 
face. I remember the dreadful impression 
made upon me by a story he told my mother 
of Lady J—— (George the Fourth’s Lady 
J——»), who, standing before her drawing- 
room looking-glass, and unaware that he was 
in the rooms, apostrophized her own reflection 
with this reflection : “ I swear it would be bet- 
ter to go to hell at once than live to grow old 
and ugly.” 
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The unexpected death of Lawrence pre- 
vented the commencement of a life-sized 
portrait of the young actress as Juliet, and 
Mrs. Kemble candidly owns that such was 
the charm of his countenance, the distinc- 
tion of his person, the refined gentleness 
of his voice and manner, that had the inter- 
course continued much longer, in spite of 
the forty years’ difference of age and the 
knowledge of his disastrous relations with 
her cousins, she must have fallen in love 
with him herself, and become the third 
of her family whose life he would have 
troubled. He had a false, superficial sen- 
sibility which not only induced women to 
fall in love with him, but enabled him to 
believe he was in love with them. “I 
think he was a-dangerous person, because 
his experience and genius made him de- 
lightfully attractive, and the dexterity of 
his flattery amounted in itself to a fine art.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


THE English public is indebted to the 
Times for a summary of a work in which 
more is told about a great man than a great 
man usually allows to be told about him in 
his lifetime. This work is the production 
of an ardent admirer of Prince Bismarck, 
and it is safe to guess that the bulk of the 
composition is not as amusing and interest- 
ing as the extracts which have been judi- 
ciously selected from it. But at any rate 
these extracts are amusing and interesting 
in the highest degree. They place before 
us the prince in all his calculated audacity, 
and they contain a number of his judg- 
ments on some of the most eminent of his 
contemporaries. It has apparently been 
his lot in life to have principally to deal 
with two classes of men — cowards and 
fools ; and he delights in thinking that he 
has bullied the former and gauged the 
capacity of the latter. When he first 
entered on his task of re-fashioning Ger- 
many, he found Austria in possession not 
only of a political but of a social supremacy. 
Not only was Austria the head of the con- 
federation, but it was accepted as a maxim 
that Austria was socially above all other 
members of the pres Ber that the 
emperor of Austria was the king of all 
other German kings, and that they were 
to treat him as nobles treat a sovereign. 
His representatives were to do as they 
pleased, and the representatives of other 
German states were only to follow the 
Austrian example if expressly invited to 
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do so. The Prussian court was always 
stringing itself up to — the political 
supremacy of Austria, but until Prince 
Bismarck arrived on the scene it never 
ventured to call the social supremacy of 
Austria in question. Social habits color 
political thoughts so profoundly that, as 
the prince saw, a social must precede a 
political revolution. Unless, when they 
met, the representatives of Prussia be- 
haved as if conscious of being on an equal- 
ity with the representatives of Austria, no 
one would believe that Prussia was really 
prepared to challenge Austria in the field 
of politics. A social Sadowa was indis- 
pensable, and the prince fought and won 
his Sadowa on the great question of to- 
bacco. It had become a recognized usage 
that the Austrian representative should 
smoke while engaged in business, but that 
no one else might smoke in his august 
presence. On the sittings of the militar 
commission Count Thun alone smoked, 
and the Prussian Rochow, although long- 
ing to light his cigar, did not dare to pre- 
sume so far. It was expected, as a matter 
of course, that the Prussian commissioner 
would show as much deference to the 
Austrian commissioner as a commissioner 
from Wiirtemberg or Darmstadt. Prince 
Bismarck had the courage, and real cour- 
age was required, to break the spell. He 
had previously called on Count Thun 
and been desired to wait while the count 
smoked and went on with his business. 
Bismarck quietly took a cigar out of the 
count’s box and smoked too. But this 
was only in private, and the count might 
think that it was a mere piece of undesigned 
gaucherie. \t was very different when, in 
the sitting of a commission with all the 
delegates of the minor states present as 
spectators, Bismarck, on seeing Count 
Thun smoke, pulled a cigar out of his 
pocket and asked fora light. There was 
a moment of awe and expectancy, during 
which the ~ reg | waited to see what the 
count would do. e capitulated, and did 
as he was asked. The social supremacy 
of Austria vanished in the fumes of a cigar. 
The prince has been extremely free in 
giving his confidential friend the means of 
knowing and publishing the opinions he 
has formed as to some of those with whom 
he carried on his diplomatic struggles. 
This is especially the case with his French 
friends or enemies. He seems to have 
had a very poor opinion of the late em- 
peror of the French, and to have formed 
the conclusion that there was little strength 
or wisdom beneath the emperor’s silence 
and reserve. He was, as the prince thinks, 
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nothing more than a 77efenbacher, a popu- 
lar German expression for a hesitating, 
pretentious, indolent general. The diplo- 
matic ability of M. Thiers did not impress 
him as much as might have been expected. 
“ He came to me as a negotiator when he 
had not gumption enough for a horse- 
dealer.” The prince found it easy to worm 
secrets out of him, and managed to make 
him tell that Paris had only provisions for 
a month more. It would be interesting to 
know what was the occasion to which the 
prince was referring. It is very difficult 
to find any interview which could have 
been in his mind except one of those that 
took place in the October of 1870. If the 
secret was then wormed out of M. Thiers, 
the secret had at least the diplomatic merit 
of not being true, as the provisions of Paris 
lasted more than three months after Octo- 
ber. When, again, the prince says that 
M. Thiers was far too sentimental to bar- 
gain well, he might have recollected that 
it was in deference to the passionate ap- 
peals of M. Thiers that Belfort was given 
up to France. M. Thiers may not have 
had the supreme ability of a judicious 
horse-dealer, but when he was negotiating 
with Prince Bismarck he was not in the 
position of a man who wants to sell or buy 
ahorse. The prince had got the horse of 
M. Thiers, and all that M. Thiers could 
do was to buy his own horse back as 
cheaply as its possessor by violence would 

rmit. Contemporary Frenchmen will, 

owever, not mind much what the prince 
has chosen to say about M. Thiers or the 
emperor. Their amusement or indigna- 
tion will be reserved for the prince’s with- 
ering remarks about M. Jules Favre. Of 
course Bismarck thought Jules Favre fool- 
ishly and despicably sentimental. But a 
Frenchman does not mind being thought 
sentimental by a German. That he feels 
acutely and shows his feelings openly is 
to a Frenchman part of his natural supe- 
riority. M. Jules Favre would not lose 
anything of his own respect or of the re- 
spect of others if all the world knew that 
he cried when outbargained by a German 
horse-dealer. On the contrary, M. Jules 
Favre has always been proud, and his 
friends have been proud with him, that he 
shed bitter, scalding tears when the ces- 
sion of Metz and Strasburg was broached. 
He swears he cried, and M. Jules Simon, 
as a friend and an historian, knows that he 
cried. But the prince cruelly digs him a 
blow that will come to him like a fatal 
stab. He says that M. Jules Favre did, 
indeed, try to cry, but that he could not 
manage it. The tears would not flow, and 
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so the scenic effect was spoilt, although 
M. Jules Favre had prepared for it with 
the utmost care by painting his face white. 
There is scarcely anything in history more 
grimly comic than the scene which is thus 
suggested. Very —— the prince only 
saw what his cynicism allowed him to see. 
He may have been sotickled with the sup- 
posed spectacle of a rival diplomatist hav- 
ing powdered or painted his face to the 
proper agony tint, and not being able to 
blubber when the expected moment for 
blubbering arrived, that he may have been 
blind to tears that were really shed and to 
a face of its natural hue. But nothing will 
diminish the delight of the Conservative 
journals of France in the story as Prince 
Bismarck has chosen to tell it. 

His own countrymen, however, are 
judged with the same severity, and stung 
with the same shafts of ridicule. The 
main impression which his intercourse with 
the most eminent of them seems to have 
left on him is that they were chiefly emi- 
nent as bores. Nothing can be more 
graphic or amusing than his description of 
the great Humboldt prosing on with a 
eulogy of some unknown French luminary, 
while General Gerlach snored on a stool, 
the queen was lost in the contemplation of 
her embroidery, and the king occupied 
himself with turning over a book of en- 
gravings. The prince boasts that he pos- 
sesses in the highest perfection the art of 
standing bores when anything is to be 
gained by standing them, and that in his 
younger days he won the confidence and 
affection of Metternich by simply entreat- 
ing him to go on and on when he had once 
begun to maunder. The habitual prolix- 
ity, however, of Prussian ambassadors not 
only tried but exhausted his patience. He 
complained to his confidant with much 
bitterness of the endless piles of perfectly 
useless correspondence with which Count 
Von der Goltz and Count Bernstorff used 
to inundate the Foreign Office. Accord- 
ing to Prince Bismarck, the former diplo- 
matist had not an idea in his head, except 
such as were inspired by his infatuation 
for the successive queens in whose courts 
he lived; and yet Von der Goltz sent him 
reams of paper about nothing, and was 
only outstripped by Count Bernstorff in 
the profuseness of a correspondence which 
the prince thought valueless. He owned 


that Arnim was intelligent, but his perpet- 
ual vacillations irritated a chief who al- 
ways had clear opinions, and was always 
sure that his clear opinions were right. 
The prince himself always went to work in 
the shortest way. He recounts how the 











POTTERY AT THE 
Duke of Augustenburg lost a crown dur- 


ing an hour’s conversation with him in a 
billiard-room. Bismarck began by calling 
the duke “ Highness,” to give him a fore- 
taste of the glories awaiting him, then inti- 
mated that Prussia must have Kiel given 
her by the possible monarch, and on find- 
ing the duke stiffer than was convenient, 
began to call him “ Serenity,” to show that 
his chance was gone, and plainly told him 
in the end that Prussia could wring the 
neck of the chicken she had hatched. In 
short, Prince Bismarck was much abler and 
much bolder, and, it may be added, much 
more unscrupulous, than those with whom 
he had to deal. The work he had to do 
was as rough as it was great, and probably 
a less dictatorial man could not have done 
it. Success has glorified a character which 
failure would have exposed to much mer- 
ited reproach. 





From Nature. 
POTTERY AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE extensive collection of pottery at 
the Paris Exhibition brought together from 
so many countries, is of high interest from 
a technical, as well as from an art point of 
view. All that is now being done in pot- 
tery manufacture, all that has lately been 
achieved in the way of progress, has been 
here illustrated. An examination, even a 
rapid one, shows at once how far in ad- 
vance of other countries England and 
France are. 


Leaving all strictly art questions out of. 


consideration, it is instructive to notice 
how the technical processes of manufac- 
ture impose limits on an artist’s scope, 
and how these scopes have been widened 
by recent discoveries. It is not intended 
in this short note to do more than allude 
to the more important of these, and before 
doing so it is worth while mentioning that 
for domestic purposes English earthenware 
is still unapproached. 

The padte-sur-pate decoration, so largely 
used in England and in France, is a good 
illustration of how a process in itself con- 
fines the artist’s power within certain limits. 

The nature of the ornamentation con- 
sists in applying by the brush, and model- 
ling with tools, raised decorations of 
“paste,” which is often, for the sake of 
artistic effect, in high relief. The paste is 
of much the same composition as the 
body on which it is applied, and requires a 
similar temperature to convert it into 
China, z.2., 1,800° C. The colors which 
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can be used for staining this paste must 
therefore also be capable of being pro- 
duced at this heat, and the result is an 
entirely new range of ceramic colors. It 
is fortunate for the success of this style of 
decoration that the colors obtained are 
harmonious, of a subdued tone. They are 
quite unlike «ay that can be produced at a 
lower heat. Apart from the artist’s manip- 
ulation, which may vary much in delicacy, 
the general effect of the production is 
almost wholly the natural result of the 
process, and is therefore not due entirely 
to the artist. 

Another and distinct application of 
raised decoration is very largely repre- 
sented in the French court. It was first 
used at Bourg-la-Reine some ten years ago, 
and is now made in many other localities. 
It consists of painting in clay on earthen- 
ware with pallet and brush in various gra- 
dations of relief, somewhat like impasto. 
The heat for firing is comparatively mod- 
erate, and the range of colors that can be 
employed is very wide. 

The difficulties of painting under glaze 
are by degrees being overcome, and one 
manufacturer has, for the first time, pro- 
duced gilding under glaze. The colored 
glazes shown are rich and brilliant, and 
are well worth the particular notice of 
those who have paid attention to their pro- 
duction. 

The organization of the Sévres manu- 
factory and the fact that it is under the 
direction of a chemist of repute lead to 
expectations of discovery resulting from 
the research here carried out. And as a 
fact discoveries of no small value have 
been made of late years. Besides such 
discoveries as of compounds yielding new 
colors, there are some which take rank as 
new processes. 

For example, the late Francois Richard, 
an artist on the staff of the manufactory, 
found that a large proportion of the enamel 
colors can be made which will bear a tem- 
perature of 600° C.—a higher tempera- 
ture than has been hitherto supposed 
possible. This —— temperature now 
employed fuses and softens the glaze; the 
colors painted on it blend with it so that, 
on cooling, there is produced that softness 
and brilliancy hitherto characteristic of 
pdte-tendre decoration. This process 
has been named the demi-grand feu. A 
great benefit arising from this discovery is 
that many vases damaged in firing, which 
would formerly have been abandoned, can 
now be preserved, as the accidents which 
so often happen in firing can be repaired. 
Defects in glaze and color can be con- 
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cealed, as, during an exposure to this dem#- 
grand feu, they are at melting-point, and 
new glaze, when added, becomes so fused 
that no line of junction is visible. This 
process also gets over a difficulty that had 
long been felt in decorating kaolin, or AaZe- 
dur china, with a pleasing result, as the 
colors were always crude and harsh, being 
on the glaze. When a soft effect was re- 
quired recourse was had to the less dura- 
ble and more costly pate-tendre as a body 
on which to paint. 

A new method for decorating porcelain 
where gold alone is employed has been 
invented by M. Réjoux. Formerly, when 
porcelain was decorated with gilding alone, 
the ornamentation was limited to the pro- 
duction of a pattern by the greater or less 
relief of the gold, and by its being bur- 
nished or left dead. Even the thinnest 
part of the gilding was opaque. No deli- 
cate effects could be produced, and the 
style was suited rather for an abundant 
display of barbaric wealth than for refine- 
ment of expression. 

The new process enables the gilding to 
be put on so thinly and transparently that 
the most delicate effects of light and shade 
can be produced. It is, however, applica- 
ble only to vases of gros bleu color, that 
is, to vases colored with oxide of cobalt. 
Upon this ground the pattern is drawn 
with a pigment composed of oxide of 
aluminium. This is then subjected to a 
firing which fuses the oxides together, and 
a brown surface results. This surface is 
found to be more suitable than any other 
known for the reception of the gold paste, 
which can be laid on in a thin film, and 
then, further, by subsequent removal, can 
be made to give great transparency. This 
property of the brown surface is not de- 
stroyed by being tinted before the gilding, 
so that it is possible to tint it with differ- 
ent colors which shall show through. A 
further variation is very frequently ob- 
tained by changing the tone of the gold 
by mixing it with alloys. This admirable 
effect of transparency has not been pro- 
duced by any other means, and the first 
piece made (with many subsequent) is ex- 
hibited. 

Another of the processes invented at 
Sévres is that of enamelling on pdfe-ten- 
dre body. In this the colors are applied 
in powder in the same way as in enamel- 
ling on metal, and are fused at a very low 
temperature. They have more body and 
are more decided than are those produced 
| the older enamelling process. On some 
of the vases shown at the Exhibition the 
white ground seen is not that of the 





creamy péte-tendre body, but the pearl 
white of the stanniferous enamel. 

Other recent improvements which should 
find a place in a more technical and ex- 
haustive notice have been illustrated at the 
Exhibition. It may be mentioned that 
other nations are striving to adapt some of 
the traditionally recognized styles and their 
method of manufacture. 

We may, in conclusion, refer to a small 
but important exhibition of porcelain, a/- 
lant-au-feu, useful for laboratory as well 
as for domestic use. It is a very good 
white, thin and hard, and will bear high 
temperatures if the changes are not too 
sudden. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON.* 


TuIs very graceful sketch of a very 
graceful writer has an additional element 
of pathos in the fact that the volume is an 
epitaph at once on its heroine and its au- 
thor. Mrs. Macpherson died as it was 
passing through the press; and it was left 
to Mrs. Oliphant to bestow the final revi- 
sion asa tribute of love to both. Mrs. 
Jameson died eighteen years ago, and the 
present generation has outgrown her zs- 
thetic views. If her books on “Sacred 
and Legendary Art ” still survive, theirs is 
a kind of life corresponding somewhat to 
the succds d’estime awarded to inconsider- 
able works by honored names. It was, 
however, the mental personality that was 
always more attractive in Mrs. Jameson’s 
many volumes than her actual judgments 
upon this or that painter. Though the 
opinions may be now somewhat faded, the 
interest of the intellectual character re- 
mains. This is brought into fair relief by 
her niece’s biography. If, as we gather 
from the preface, the publication was stim- 
ulated by some depreciatory remarks on 
Mrs. Jameson in Miss Martineau’s auto- 
biography, we feel a certain gratitude to 
Miss Martineau for that special little burst 
of malevolence. 

Mrs. Jameson’s father, Brownell Mur- 
phy, an old associate of Robert Emmett 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, was happily 
saved from sharing their fate by the cares 
of a large family. He had to come to En- 
gland to make a livelihood as a miniature 
painter just before the final catastrophe of 
Irish patriotism. After a fairly successful 


* Memoirs of the Life of Anna Fameson. By her 
Niece, Gerardine Macpherson. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1878 
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career in Newcastle, he migrated to Pall 
Mall. Anna, the eldest of several daugh- 
ters, was the despot of the family, but an 
admired one. Not satisfied with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, she devoured the 
Oriental disquisitions of Sir William 
Jones, and composed an Eastern story, 
“‘ Faizy,” for the delectation of the nur- 
sery. Her father was not too well off, and 
an account of lace-making in Flanders sug- 
gested to her a scheme for taking her 
sisters to Belgium to make Brussels lace 
and the family fortunes. The design was 
to follow the Paddington Canal till it 
should enter the sea and then take ship. 
Their parents, who were sufficiently Irish 
to enjoy traces of Bohemianism in their 
children, listened to the project without 
vetoing it. But the domestic faint-heart- 
edness of Mrs. Macpherson’s mother 
broke it down on the very evening which 
had been chosen for the start. At six- 
teen independence was more practicable 
than at twelve, and Anna became govern- 
ess in Lord Winchester’s family. There 
she stayed for four years. For the next 
six or seven years she appears to have 
lived at home. In 1821 she undertook 
the charge of a young lady who was going 
with her family to Italy. That journey in- 
spired her first attempt at authorship. 
The journal she kept was subsequently 
developed into her “Diary of an En- 
nuyée. The tour lasted a year, and on its 
conclusion she became a governess in 
Staffordshire for four years. Inthe mean 
time she had fallen in love, or fancied she 
had, with a Mr. Robert Jameson, a young 
barrister, a Drotégé of Wenlenesth. de- 
scribed by so unfriendly a critic as Mrs. 
Macpherson as “in all the bloom of life and 
enthusiasm, of agreeable looks, and man- 
ners said to have been most fascinating.” 
An engagement was contracted between 
them in 1821. They quarrelled and broke 
it off in the same year; but in 1825 it was 
revived, very salenamaal for both of 
them, and they were married in 1825, when 
the lady was thirty-one yearsofage. Ona 
Wednesday these two cpg each very 
agreeable in the eyes of his or her friends, 
were married, and made their bower in 
dull lodgings between Gower Street and 
Tottenham Court Road. On the follow- 
ing Sunday the husband announced his 
intention to spend the day with some 
friends of his as yet unknown to his wife, 
giving her the option to go or stay at home. 
A shower which they encountered on their 
way Offered her an excuse for turning 
back. “ Very well,” said the bridegroom ; 
“you have an umbrella. Go back by all 
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means; but I shall go on.” And so he 
did; and though received, as his aston- 
ished hosts afterwards related, with excla- 
mations of bewilderment and consterna- 
tion, calmly ate his dinner with them, and 
spent the rest of the evening, until his 
usual hour, with perfect equanimity and 
unconcern. Four years of such a life can- 
not have been very comfortable to either ; 
and when Mr. Jameson, in 1829, accepted 
a puisne judgeship in Dominica, he left 
his wife with her family. By this time she 
had become a popular author. Her 
“Diary of an Ennuyée” had been pub- 
lished originally by a bookseller named 
Thomas. This rather remarkable person, 
who had begun life as a cobbler, and who 
was afterwards tempted by social ambi- 
tion and the acquaintance of Mr. Basil 
Montagu to degenerate into an industrious, 
but not specially successful, serjeant-at- 
law, was a friend of Mr. Jameson, and 
heard Mrs. Jameson read parts of the diary 
she had kept on her tour in 1821. He 
offered to print it, and she gave it him on 
the terms that she was to have a guitar out 
of the possible profits. Colburn the pub- 
lisher bought the copyright of Thomas 
for 5o/., and Thomas presented the writer 
with a ten-guinea guitar. Fifty years ago 
female authors were not so plentiful as 
now. Mr. Jameson’s banishment to the 
West Indies thus left his wife an admired 
member of the circle which regarded Mr. 
Basil Montagu’s house in Bedfoud Square 
as something between an hotel and a 
Parnassus. But, besides Bedford Square, 
Mr. Brownell Murphy’s patrons appre- 
ciated Mrs. Jameson’s abilities. On her 
husband’s departure she accompanied her 
father and Sir Gerard Noel and his 
daughter on a pleasant and luxurious Con- 
tinental tour. Mrs. Jameson’s character 
was always unimpeached and unimpeacha- 
ble; otherwise, from her own admiring 
description, Sir Gerard might have seemed 
an alarming member of a travelling party: 
“He had been one of the’ prince’s wild 
companions in the days of Sheridan and 
Fox. He had lived a life which would have 
ruined twenty iron constitutions, and had 
suffered what might well have broken 
twenty hearts of common stuff; but his 
self-complacency was invulnerable, his 
animal spirits inexhaustible, his activity 
indefatigable.” His good qualities must 
have been even more dangerous than his 
bad. “He could play alternately black- 
pare and gentleman, each in perfection; 

ut the -high-born gentleman ever pre- 
vailed.” Tears he possessed at command, 
and could curse and weep with equal facil- 
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ity. He once said to Mrs. Jameson, 
“When I wish to enjoy the very high sub- 
lime of luxury, I dine alone, order a mut- 
ton cutlet, cuzte ad point, with a bottle of 
Burgundy on one side and Ovid’s Epistle 
of Penelope to Ulysses on theother. And 
so I read, and eat, and cry to myself.” 
Then he repeated with enthusiasm, — 


Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse : 
Nil mihi rescribas, attamen ipse veni ; 


his eyes glistening as he recited the lines. 

Mr. Jameson does not seem to have 
found his judicial income sufficient to en- 
able him to contribute to his wife’s sup- 
port; and she embraced literature as a 
profession. One of her earlier works was 
undertaken in conjunction with her father. 
Mr. Murphy had been commissioned by 
the Princess Charlotte to paint copies in 
miniature of Sir Peter Lely’s “ Windsor 
Beauties” now at Hampton Court. He 
finished the series to the satisfaction of 
his patroness, who, however, noticed one 
exception. “‘ Mr. Murphy,’ she said, ‘I 
see the set of portraits is not complete.’ 
‘Indeed! I believe your Royal Highness 
will find that none have been omitted.’ 
‘Nay, Mr. Murphy, the “ Windsor Beau- 
ties ” are not complete. You haven’t got 
my grandmother.’” The princess died, 
and, strangely enough, Prince Leopold 
refused to purchase the copies. Mr. Mur- 
hy endeavored to pay himself for his 
abor by engraving the portraits, and pub- 
lishing them as “The Beauties of the 
Court of rom Charles II.,” with illustra- 
tive memoirs by his daughter. The enter- 
prise was not renumerative. Mrs. Jame- 
son’s next undertaking, “ Characteristics 
of Women,” which she would have done 
more wisely to entitle, in accordance with 
her friend Fanny Kemble’s suggestion, 
“Characters of Shakespeare’s Women,” 
had better fortune. It gave her an in- 
troduction to the best literary society cf 
Dresden, whither she went in 1833 after 
an episode of afew months’ residence with 
her husband, who had resigned his judge- 
ship in Dominica and been appointed 
attorney general at Toronto. A friend 
who sought her acquaintance at this time, 
Robert Noel, a cousin of Lady Byron, hav- 
ing himself a German wife, was doubtless 
able to introduce her to the leaders of 
letters in Germany. Like Mr. Ticknor 
and every other visitor to Dresden in those 
days, she was enchanted by Tieck’s read- 
ings of Shakespeare, especially of the 
humorous and declamatory passages. We 
dare say she thought Tieck was equally 
impressed with her Shakespearian inter- 





pretations. Unfortunately the British Mu- 
seum possesses Tieck’s presentation copy 
of her “ Characteristics of Women,” and 
his annotations on some of her most elo- 
quent rhapsodies are “Dies scheint mir 
ganz missverstanden,” and the like. Mr, 
Noel introduced her at Weimar to Goethe’s 
family, and she became an intimate friend 
of Goethe’s daughter-in-law, Ottilie von 
Goethe. For thirty years they corre- 
sponded, and often met, now in Weimar, 
now in Vienna, Dresden, Venice, or Rome. 

From Germany she was recalled to En- 
gland by the news that her father had been 
seized by paralysis. It is rather hard to 
understand why the interruption of her 
tour should have mattered very much. 
But the ways of literary ladies are past 
finding out. She writes to her friend Mr. 
Robert Noel, whom she commonly ad- 
dresses as “ My dear Noel” — “I feel so 


convinced that I have done right in com-. 


ing that I cannot repent it.” We should 
have supposed that this was self-evident. 
She continues, however, “ But my reason 
tells me that I have done no real and 
effectual good; and can do none. There- 
fore, I repent it. . . . I could sit down and 
wring my hands.” In any case she utilized 
her attendance at her father’s bedside by 
collecting for republication, under the title 
of “ Visits and Sketches,” a series of essays 
which had already appeared in various 
forms. Undoubtedly she thought herself 
a very hardly-used person. “ Outwardly,” 
she writes, “I stand in the world an en- 
viable being ; inwardly it is a hard struggle. 
Of how many women might the history 
be comprised in these few words, ‘ She 
lived, suffered, and was buried!’” Courted 
by all who cared for lions and lionesses in 
London, and able to welcome German 
visitors with little entertainments attended 
by “Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Opie, and 
Mrs. Austen; Hayward, the famous Ger- 
man scholar; Biggs, R.A., and Eastlake, 
R.A., two of our best painters,” she was 
surprised by the extraordinary discovery 
that the Canadian attorney-general thought 
he had a right to his wife’s company. 
“ Mrs. Jameson’s independent condition, 
the warm friends she had on all sides, the 
ms estimation in which she was univer- 
sally held; and, on the other hand, the fact 
that her marriage was childless, made her 
all the less willing to revive an experiment 
which had already failed more than once.” 
While her husband was appealing to her 
to comfort his solitude, telling her of the 
garden he was planting for her, and the 
pretty cottage he was planning, she was 
“trying to drown her fears of the future” 
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amid German court dinners and _ balls. 
Life in Canada could scarcely offer pleasant 
prospects to a lady who could write, “1 
accept about one invitation out of three, 
for I have something better to do than to 
stand dangling in a court circle talking 
nothings.” Mr. Jameson accused his wife 
of not writing to him for four or five 
months. She charged him with writing 
twice in a yearand a half. She refused to 
rejoin him except in deference to a positive 
command, and this at last he gave. Ac- 
cordingly, in September, 1836, she sailed 
for Canada. In New York she was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and overwhelmed 
with presents, including a wampum bag; 
but she found no husband or husband’s 
friend waiting to attend her to Toronto. 
After waiting long and wearily, she ven- 
tured on a winter journey toCanada. The 
“ Ontario” steamer, which finally landed 
her at Toronto, had not been expected. 
“ The wharf was utterly deserted; and, as 
I stepped out of the boat, J sank ankle- 
deep into mud and ice. Half-blinded by 
the sleet driven into my face and the tears 
which filled my eyes, I walked through 
dreary, miry ways. I heard no voices, I 
met no familiar face, no look of welcome. 
And these were the impressions, the feel- 
ings with which I entered the house which 
was to be called my home.” “I am,” she 
exclaims subsequently, “a stranger among 
strangers, and the thermometer is twelve 
degrees below zero.” Her niece says that 
her “ Winter Studies and Summer Ram- 
bles,” published in 1838, “ will convey to 
the reader the most forlorn, yet fine, picture 
of a courageous woman’s attempt to render 
her life livable in the midst of a monotony 
and want of interest which she felt to 
be killing.” It is astonishing to Mrs. 
Macpherson that the Canadian politicians 
should have found “distasteful” her ac- 
complished aunt’s attempts to show them 
that, on the education question for instance, 
they were “all astray.” Even Niagara 
disappointed her, and made her desire that 
the falls had been “like Yarrow yet un- 
visited, unbeheld.” At length she found 
existence so burdensome that Mr. Jame- 
son, who had now been appointed chan- 
cellor of the new court of equity, consented 
to relieve her from her conjugal thraldom 
so far as he could, and to let her return to 
England. She writes to Mr. Noel: “Iam 
in a small community of fourth-rate, half- 
educated, or uneducated, people, where 
local politics of the meanest kind engross 
the men, and petty gossip and household 
cares the women. As I think different] 

from Mr. Jameson on every subject which 
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can occupy a thinking mind, I keep clear of 
any expression (at least, unnecessary ex- 
pression) of my opinions.” Mr. Jameson 
— fond at a distance, but cold at home — 
cannot have been the most endearing of 
husbands; but, with all respect for Mrs. 
Jameson’s talents, we must say that there 
was one vocation for which she was appar- 
ently unfitted, and that was the vocation of 
a wife. As her niece says, she may have 
had “a happy knack of winning confidence 
and affection ;” but it does not appear that 
she ever attempted to win either from the 
poor Toronto chancellor. 

After a tour among the Indian settle- 
ments, and a sojourn in Boston to hear 
Dr. Channing talk and “preach like an 
apostle,” Mrs. Jameson returned to Lon- 
don in time to witness the queen’s return 
from her coronation. She fell naturally 
again into her old London intimacies, 
Among friends, old and new, this volume 
mentions Mrs. Austin, whose husband 
Mrs. Jameson not very exhaustively de- 
scribes as “a hypochondriac;” Samuel 
Rogers, ‘‘ whose critical taste was at once 
the most exquisite and the least exclusive 
she had ever known;” Mrs. Browning, 
then Miss Barrett, of whose odd honey- 
moon flitting to Pisa she was some years 
later the companion; Miss Martineau, not 
yet mesmerized out of her ailments, and 
“ fat and portly and handsome, or less plain 
than she had ever seen her ;” Maria Edge- 
worth, “full of life and vivacity ” at eighty- 
one; “that excellent Joanna Baillie ;” and 
Mrs. Grote, who on her way to Sydne 
Smith’s parsonage at Combe Florey too 
Mrs. Jameson through the west-country 
picture-galleries. Now began her life as an 
art critic and historian, and very hard she 
labored in her special career. Her “ Com- 
panion to the Private Galleries,” which 
appeared in 1841, was followed by other 
works of the same kind, culminating in her 
well-known series of volumes on “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” We suspect that 
Miss Martineau was right in deprecating 
this new direction of her friend’s pen: 
“Do have done with your mechanical 
work as soon as you can, and give us more 
of your own mind.” The mixture of her 
personal imaginativeness with art criticism 
did not, we think, produce a very happy 
or permanent result. But for a score of 
years she exercised a potent influence over 
taste in England. Her fame was, we fear, 
greater than her profit; and she much 
needed to make money by her pen. Mrs. 
Macpherson, not unmindful perhaps of 
her own hard struggle with the wolf at the 
door, asserts, not without ground, that the 
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number of literary women who have been 
“the support and stay of their families, 
the one bread-winner upon whom many 
helpless or disabled relatives depended,” 
is “ out of all proportion to that of family 
benefactors in any other class.” If Mrs. 
Jameson was not a very affectionate wife, 
she was the most loving of daughters and 
sisters. The whole family seems more or 
less to have been dependent upon her not 
very abundant earnings. In 1851 a pen- 
sion of 1oo/. on the queen’s civil list was 
bestowed upon her. Mr. Murray and 
Thackeray accepted the office of trustees 
for her, the latter characteristically saving 
her from any sense of shamefacedness at 
becoming a pensioner by the “ wish that 
he had a couple of trustees and a pension” 
for himself. Three years later this in- 
crease to her precarious income was far 
more than balanced by the loss through 
her husband’s death of 300/. a year which 
he had agreed to allow her. A second 

ension of 1oo/. a year was raised for her 

y sympathizing friends, and thus a very 
accomplished and deserving woman was 
set above the absolute necessity of living 
by authorship. But she enjoyed this pen- 
sion only four or five years. She died of 
an attack of bronchitis, according to her 
physician’s account; but her vital energies 
had already, we are told, been undermined 





by a blow at her sensitive affections. 
After her return from Canada, that singular 
and stony philanthropist, Lady Byron, had 
contracted with her a close intimacy, which 
lasted for some eighteen or twenty years. 
This friendship with a woman whom she 
herself described as “ so different in struc- 
ture that complete agreement was impos- 
sible,” and who at first produced on her 
the impression of “ implacability,” proved 
completely absorbing. Mrs. Grote says 
that Mrs. Jameson “was so engrossed 
with that lady’s family and concerns, that 
she ceased to maintain several of her old 
social connections for some years.” Sud- 
denly Lady Byron’s jealousy was stirred 
by the communication to Mrs. Jameson, 
and concealment from herself, of some 
trivial family secret of the Noels. So bit- 
terly does she seem to have reproached 
her friend for what was no fault of hers 
that Mrs. Jameson’s pride was outraged, 
and “she in her turn became the one 
implacable.” She even insisted on repu- 
diating the warm friendship of Major Rob- 
ert Noel and his wife. Never was there 
so silly a rupture of the kindly relations of 
half a lifetime. But the struggle, we are 
assured, loosened Mrs. Jameson’s hold 
upon the world. She wrote to Major Noel, 
and her friends believed her, that Lady 
Byron had “ broken her heart.” 





PARENTAL AFFECTION IN SPARROWS. —I 
saw a touching little incident showing the 
affection of sparrows for their young on the 
Kennington Oval cricket-ground last Thurs- 
day afternoon, a description of which you may, 
perhaps, think it worth while to record. 

The afternoon was fine and the ground was 
surrounded by a dense ring of spectators, 
when a young pale-colored sparrow, under the 
guidance of both its parents, was trying to ac- 
quire the use of its wings. A slight wind was 
blowing towards the spectators, and the poor 
little bird, in its weak attempt to fly, was, to 
the evident consternation of its parents, car- 
ried straight into the laps of the inner ring of 
spectators, one of whom caught it gently in 
his hand and held it. 

When taken hold of the young bird gave 
two or three chirps or calls for help, and the 
old birds flew to within a few feet of the ring 
of spectators, and, alighting on the grass in 
front of them all, began to “beg” for the 
young bird in the most touching and beseech- 
ing manner. This they did by lowering their 





heads and making the peculiar flutter of the 
wings by which young birds beg for food from 
the old ones. This singularly touching appeal 
moved the hearts of many in the crowd, who 
called out, “ Look! look at the old birds!” 
— “Don’t hurt the young bird!” — “ Give it 
back to them,” etc. The anxiety and the 
boldness of the old birds and their humble 
beseeching for the young was so evident as to 
come home to the hearts of these somewhat 
rough spectators. 

My own feeling certainly was that I could 
not have believed that a pair of sparrows could 
possibly have “begged” with such touching 
humility and tenderness for the safety of the 
young bird. Their manner clearly displayed 
their sense of their own want of power to help 
the object of their affection, they therefore 
prayed for mercy in their own way, and with 
so much feeling, as to excite the full sym- 
pathy of the crowd looking on, and to make 
them, for the time, forget the game of cricket 
they had come there to see, C.R. 

Bristol, August 17. 








